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The Road Back 
To MANILA 


MacArthur and Nimitz pave the 
way for reconquest of the Philippines 


“Manila.” For reasons of both sentiment and war strat- 

egy we want an early liberation of our ally in the Paci- 
fic, the Philippines. That will undoubtedly be the next 
major event in the war against Japan. 

The sentimental reasons are well-known. The U. S. has 
a score to settle there, a flag to re-hoist, a defeat to wipe 
out. Bataan and Corregidor are our own Dunkirks in this 
war. There thousands of Americans and Filipinos were 
killed in an uneven battle against a treacherous foe. With 
eyes lifted to the northern horizon, where the Philippines 
lie, General Douglas MacArthur, commander of the heroic 
stand of 1942, repeated again last month, “They are wait- 
ing for me there. It has been a long time.” 


[a is a detour on our road to Tokyo marked 


A Duty Moral and Military 


Bound with this sentiment is our moral obligation to the 
valiant Filipinos who alone of all the colonial peoples in 
Asia opposed the aggression of the Japanese. Some 75,000 
of them fell in the struggle. In the words of President 
Roosevelt, “When the Filipino people resisted the Japanese 
invaders with their very lives, they gave final proof that 
here was a nation fit to be respected as the equal to any 
in the stout heart and national dignity which are the true 
measures of a people.” 

Under the Tydings-McDuffie Act, passed on March 24, 
1934, we are pledged to grant full independence to the 
Philippines on July 4, 1946. (See November 15, 1943 
issue.) Last July 29, in joint resolutions 93 and 94 enacted 
by Congress, the date of independence was advanced to 
take effect immediately after the expulsion of Japanese 
troops from the islands. 

The strategic reasons for an early invasion of the Philip- 
pines are equally easy to grasp. The islands lie off the 
straightest, shortest course from the Marianas toward Japan, 
or from the Marianas toward China. But reconquest of 
them would cut off Japan’s vital oil supply line from the 
Netherlands Indies. 

Philippine bases in our hands could disrupt all Japanese 
marine communications through the South China Sea, and 
thus cut Hirohito’s ill-gotten empire in two by driving a 
knife between the Jap home islands and the Indies and 
Singapore. We would then be able to capture the Nether 
lands Indies at leisure. It would indeed mark the begin- 
ning of the end for Japan. 

The Philippines would provide territory ‘for big airfields 
— such as it is now difficult to build on small islands like 
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Poised for the Final Leap 


Saipan or Palau, or to hold with security in China — assur- 
ing air cover for any of our moves westward. Moreover, the 
crying need in the Pacific (as it was in Europe during the 
early stages of the invasion) is for dock and shore facilities 
to accommodate our strong naval forces and to care for a 
continuous flow of reinforcement. The answer is Manila 
Manila Bay, with its 400 square miles of enclosed deep- 
water anchorage, is the best assemblage spot for ships 
bound for the Asiatic mainland, or Japan, of any harbor in 
the Far East. If Japan fails to stop our recapture of the 
Philippine Islands, they will have lost half the war. 


MacArthur and Nimitz Twin Action 


The battle for the Philippines is already in progress. In 
fact, it started on August 7, 1942, with our landing in 
Guadalcanal. We reached the gateway to the Philippines 
last month by double-barreled, coordinated attacks. In si- 
multaneous actions, some 500 miles apart from each other, 
American forces landed on key Japanese islands controlling 
the sea routes to the Philippines. 

One move came from the south when General Mac- 
Arthur's Sixth Army troops, starting from bases in New 
Guinea, swarmed ashore at Morotai (north of Halmahera), 
the topmost island of the Moluccas group, only 300 miles 
from Mindanao in the southern Philippines. The other 
attack, by the Navy, came from the East. Its target was the 
Palau group, at the western end of the Carolines chain, only 
515 miles from Davao, on Mindanao. 

Both landings were spectacular successes. There was 
hardly any opposition on Morotai Island. In the Palaus, 
American troops “secured” four islands — Peleliu, Angaur, 
Ngesebus, and Kongauru — after an eighteen day campaign 
in which more than 10,000 Japanese soldiers were killed. 

These twin landings were the result of much preparation. 
The task forces under Admiral Chester W. Nimitz had to 
occupy Saipan, Tinian, and Guam before they could turn 
southwest to attack Palau. Similarly, General MacArthw 
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had to move along the northern coast of New Guinea to 
Sansapor before he could safely tackle Morotai. Palau and 
Morotai are the two blades for a scissor attack on the 
Philippines. They offer advance air bases to cover the next 
movements toward our goal. 


Our Plans No Big Secret 


We have thus completed the preliminary steps for an 
invasion of the Philippines. That such an invasion is next 
on our timetable is no secret to the enemy. We advertised 
it by the series of recent heavy raids on the islands. This has 
been our time-tested pattern. All landings are preceded by 
a systematic raking of the prospective invasion site with 
surface ship and air bombardment. 

Neither is it a secret that General MacArthur will com- 
mand the campaign to recover the Philippines. This was 
announced by Admiral Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet, in a message to the American Legion con- 
vention on September 18. The Navy's task, he disclosed, 
will be to protect and support MacArthur's campaign. 

These plans, it may be assured, were approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill at the Second 
Quebec Conference held last month. No details of the con- 
versations were officially announced, but it is known that 
the chief topic was the war in the Pacific. 

There have been unconfirmed reports that two strategies 


Map by R. J. Walrath from “Our Fuiure in Asia,” 
by Robert Aura Smith. Courtesy of Viking Press 
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were proposed. One, the so-called MacArthur plan, involv- 
ing a slow, step-by-step procedure to the Philippines and 
westward, cautious and economical of manpower; the other, 
said to be supported by Nimitz, advocating the forcing of a 
quick decision with the Japanese fleet, combined with a 
frontal assault on the Japanese homeland. In the opinion 
of military observers, developments since the conference 
indicate that both strategies will be used and continued at 
least for the next few months. 


Shape of Things to Come 


An agreement was reached at Quebec about future Brit- 
ish participation in the Pacific war, the British promising 
to throw in “the whole works.” Said Prime Minister Chur- 
chill in an address before the House of Commons on Sep- 
tember 29, “Accordingly, we offered the United States the 
fine modern British fleet and asked that it be employed in 
major operations against Japan. This offer was at once 
cordially accepted.” 

No commitment has been made by the Russians so far, 
but there are persistent rumors that Moscow plans to be 
in on the kill. She has definite aspirations in the Far East 
and only active participation in the Pacific war can assure 
her a voice in the postwar settlements of Asia. 

The best over-all picture of the war in the Pacific is 
contained in a lengthy report released by the Office of 
War Infermatiotn on September 27. It is based on opinions, 
facts, and figures gathered by American military, economic, 
and diplomatic authorities. According to this survey, it 
will take us a year and a halt, possibly two years, to defeat 
Japan after the collapse of Germany. 


The Advantages on Each Side 


The net strategic advantages favoring the Allies, accord- 
ing to the American experts, are: (1) huge Allied war pro- 
duction — the United States alone produces eight times as 
much steel as Japan. more than five times as many planes 
(our monthly output is 8,000 planes to Japan’s 1,400); 
(2) the enemy’s weakened merchant marine — the Japs are 
losing more than 1,500,000 tons of shipping a year, which 
is greater than their ability to replace; (8) the fact that 
Jjapan’s offensive action is limited to the range of her land- 
based planes; (4) Japan’s heavy naval and air losses — five 
planes to every one of ours; and (5) the supremacy of 
American military leadership which has proved that it can 
out-think and out-guess Hirohito’s officers. 

On the other side of the ledger, there are the tollowing 
tactors which favor the Japanese: (1) strategic gains in 
China — we have recently lost most of our important air 
bases there; (2) Japan's ability to increase her war produc- 
tion of almost every category of equipment; (3) a prac- 
tically untouched army — two million available men have 
not yet been called for service; (4) her geographic posi- 
tion — we are still some 1,500 miles from Japan’s shores; 
(5) her unlimited supplies of strategic war materials; and 
(6) a fleet consisting of 10 to 13 battleships and some 10 
to 12 large aircraft carriers. 

We have traveled a long way since our initial landings 
on Guadalcanal in the summer of 1942. But we still have a 
long, arduous journey ahead. 
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of a river — the Missouri — for many years. The val- 
ley has failed so far to solve the problem of water — 
in one place there is too little, in another too much. 

The upper valley states demand more water to irrigate 
their drought-parched farms. The lower valley states want 
to control the flood waters of the Missouri and improve navi- 
gation on the stream. 

Authority over work on the Missouri has been divided 
between the Federal Bureau of Reclamation, interested 
primarily in irrigation, and the U. S. Army Engineers, inter- 
ested mainly in flood control and navigation. This divided 
authority has hampered efforts to solve the problem of 
droughts at one end of the river and floods at the other. 


As divided against itself has been at the mercy 


America’s “Heartland” 


The Missouri River, home of more than 6,750,000 people, 
is 2,460 miles long and composes one-sixth of the aréa of 
the United States (an area the size of Germany, France 
and Italy combined). The Missouri is the largest river val- 
ley in the United States, save that of the Mississippi, of 
which it is a part. 

This huge valley contains millions of head of livestock, 
thousands of acres of wheat, great forests, and deposits of 
coal, copper, gas, iron, lead, manganese, oil, and zinc. Most 
of the population and nearly all the large cities — St. Louis, 
Kansas’ City, Omaha — are concentrated in the eastern third 
of the region. 

But this rich valley had been scarred and scraped nearly 
every spring by the lawless “Big Muddy.” The latest ram- 
page, in the spring of 1944, flooded 2,000,000 acres of land 
and caused damage estimated at $65,000,000. Water sorely 
needed by the farms of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
the Dakotas, spilled over the farmlands of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, and Missouri, carrying away rich topsoil and 
dumping it into the Mississippi. 

The combined flood waters: then swept on past St. Louis 
toward Cairo, Illinois, chewing up flood-control levees, de- 
vouring railroad tracks and towns and disrupting vital war 
production. , 

Congress quickly rushed relief for the flood victims and 
passed a $12,000,000 flood-repair bill. It also ordered the 
Army Engineers to draw up plans to control floods through- 
out the whole Missouri Valley. The Engineers presented the 
Pick plan for a system of reservoirs to control flood waters 
and supply water for navigation. The House of Representa- 
tives passed the Pick plan and also the rivers and harbors 
bill, which includes plans for a nine-foot channel from 
Sioux City, Iowa, to the mouth of the Missouri. 


“Drys” Versus ‘Wets” 


Governors of the upper valley states immediately charged 
that the nine-foot channel would take so much water for 
navigation that there would be little left for irrigation. Con-« 
gressmen from up-river states began offering competing 
bills. Onc of the most drastic, introduced by Senator Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, would authorize the Bureau of 
Reclamation to begin work on the $1,250,000,000 Sloan 
plan to use the Missouri's waters for up-river purposes. 

While irrigationists and navigationists debated angrily, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch called on all editors in the 
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All One River 


valley to “find a plan” that will “let us master the river 
instead of permitting it longer to enslave us. . . . The time 
has come to recognize that the Missouri is one big river, 
presenting one big problem. It is not one thing in Montana, 
another in the Dakotas, a third in Kansas, and a fourth in 
Missouri. . . .” The newspaper then called for a Missouri 
Valley Authority to do for the Missouri what the TVA had 
done for the Tennessee River. The Post-Dispatch appeal 
was praised by editors all over the nation. 


Meet the TVA 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was established by Con- 
gress in 1933 under a bill introduced by the late Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska. The TVA recently cele- 
brated its eleventh birthday while its power plants were 
furnishing vital electricity to busy war industries and to 
prosperous farms on land once considered too worn-out or 
poor for successful farming. 

The TVA operates 29 dams (16 newly built) on the Ten- 
nessee and its four main tributaries, which flow through 
seven southeastern states. During the 1944 Missouri flood, 
the waters of the Tennessee flowed calmly to the Ohio and 
on into the Mississippi. Once notorious for its floods, the 
Tennessee was untroubled by the heaviest rainfall in 54 
years. 

Shortly before his death, Ex-Senator Norris declared that 
the TVA could serve as a model for a Missouri Val! 
Authority. He argued that an MVA would make irrigatio:: 
a “natural partner” of flood control. 

“The best place,” he explained, “to hold back flood waters 
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a plan for the ‘Big Muddy’ 


Proposed “TVA” for Missouri River 
Hotly Debated by Western States 


is in the soil itself. Numerous reservoirs must be built on 
the Missouri and its tributaries, to hold back the crest of the 
flood. And when you have that water available, irrigation 
is the natural answer, at least in the upper two-thirds of the 
valley. Big dams also mean water-fall, and water-fall means 
power to generate electricity . . . for the benefit of all the 
people. .. .” 

Last August, a bill to create a Missouri Valley Authority 
was introduced by Senator James E. Murray of Montana. 
It is supported by the Farmers’ Union, representing thou- 
sands of small farmers in the up-river states. 

Three other MVA bills have been introduced in Congress. 
The first, by Senator Guy Gillette of Iowa, is similar to 
Senator Murray’s measure but puts more emphasis on navi- 
gation, The second, by Representative John Cochrane of 
Missouri, is exactly like Murray’s. While the third, by Rep- 
resentative John Rankin of Mississippi, is similar to Gil- 
lette’s measure. 

A few week ago, President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
establish a plan for development of the Missouri Basin simi- 
lar to the TVA. He also repeated his former pleas for 
setting up “TVAs” on the Arkansas River in the southwest, 
and the Columbia River in the far northwest. 

The President told Congress that eight of the nine Mis- 
souri Valley states — Iowa’s representative was absent — had 
passed a resolution urging a coordinated plan to develop the 
river basin as a whole. 

These Missouri Valley states did not, however, approve 
a Missouri Valley Authority. Three of the governors who 
attended the Missouri Valley Conference — Lester C. Hunt 
of Wyoming, Andrew Schoeppel of Kansas, and Dwight 
Griswold of Nebraska —have announced that they will 
oppose President Roosevelt’s plan for the Missouri. The only 
friend of the MVA at the conference was Governor John 
Moses of North Dakota. 


MVA — Pro and Con Up-River 
Joint operation by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Engineers is favored by some people. But the in- 
ability of these two agencies to cooperate in the past has, 
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according to most observers, weakened support for this plan. 

Stronger support is found, particularly in up-river states, 
for an interstate compact dividing up the waters of the Mis- 
souri among the nine states. Some of these states have state 
control of water resources written into their constitutions. 
They feel that an MVA would be a dangerous invasion of 
states’ rights. Governor Merrell Q. Sharpe of South Dakota 
does not believe the valley states want to give up their 
rights “to some superstate set up by federal action. . . .” 

Senator Murray replies that the MVA would cooperate 
with the states rather than give orders to them. He points 
out that the TVA was set up by Congress but no one in 
Washington tells the TVA what to do from day to day. 
All TVA decisions are made by the people in the Tennessee 
Valley. Stressing the need for “one plan for one river,” the 
Senator adds, “Our river knows no state lines. Its waters 
pass from one state to another.” 


Down-River Opinions 


Another MVA critic, the Kansas City Star, wants to know 
why we need 4,000,000 extra acres of irrigated land. It 
warns that this land will merely produce crops to compete 
with present farming areas and might cause farm prices to 
fall in postwar years. 

The MVA’s supporters argue that the irrigation of 4,000,- 
000 acres of land will permit thousands of ex-farmers 
to return to farms, instead of scrambling for postwar fac- 
tory jobs in competition with war workers and returning 
servicemen. 

Governor John C. Vivian of Colorado feels that if a “TVA” 
is built on the Missouri it should be built by private enter- 
prise. “There is,” he says, “entirely too much government 
in business. . 

Proponents of the MVA reply that it will aid rather than 
harm private enterprise. An MVA would, they say, not only 
irrigate land and prevent floods, but it would provide cheap 
electricity and water transportation for farms, cities, new 
factories, and mines, and increase purchases of electrical 
appliances and other goods made by private industry. 

President Roosevelt also emphasized in his message to 
Congress that the MVA would provide jobs for thousands 
of construction workers, and encourage business expansion 
“in the days which will follow the end of the war.” 


STORAGE DAMS ON TRIBUTARY STREAMS 
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Profile view of the Tennessee River shows how waters of this river basin are controlled by certain major dams. 
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THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HEN Americans vote in the Presidential election this 

fall they will be voting, technically, not for a Presi- 
dent and Vice President, but for presidential electors. These 
electors will meet in their respective states early in Decem- 
ber and formally cast the vote of their state for the candi- 
date for whom they are pledged. . 

There is, to be sure, no constitutional requirement that 
they cast their votes for the candidate who receives the 
majority votes of their state. But not since 1820 has any 
elector dared to vote contrary to instructions. And despite 
the rumblings from disgruntled Democrats in Texas and 
other Southern states it is highly improbable that any elector 
will in this—or any future election — vote against the ex- 
pressed will of his state. 


Our “Indirect” Elections 


We have then, technically, an indirect rather than a 
direct election of our President. Actually this indirect: meth- 
od has been transformed into a direct election. But even 
this does not mean that we have, in the usual meaning of 
the term, a “popular election.” It is perfectly possible, under 
our elective system, for a minority candidate to be elected 
President. Twice, in our history, indeed, this has happened. 
In 1876 the Democratic candidate, Tilden, received 4,284,- 
885 votes and his Republican opponent, Hayes, 4,033,950 
votes — and Hayes was elected; in 1888 Cleveland received 
5,540,050 and Harrison 5,444,337 votes — and Harrison was 
elected. ‘ 

How is this possible? Electors are chosen by state and 
cast the vote of their state as a unit. Thus, in 1940, Mr. 
Willkie carried Michigan by only 7,000 votes, but got the 
whole 19 electoral votes of that state. That same year Mr. 
Roosevelt carried Wisconsin by some 25,000 votes out of 
1,400,000 and got all 12 votes of that state. It is perfectly 
possible for a candidate to carry a few big states, such as 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Ohio, by small mar- 
gins, lose heavily in less populous states, and yet get the 
majority vote in the electoral college. 


The Aims of the Founding Fathers 


How does it happen that we have so awkward and — 
it may be added — so undemocratic a system? To under. 
stand this we must go back to the period of Constitution- 
making and see why the framers contrived it. 

The electoral college is not the whole of the machinery 
which the framers provided for our presidential election. 
The electoral college was designed to make possible a 
choice by majority vote of the electors. But it was assume 
the electors would scatter their votes widely, and that it 
would normally be impossible to get a majority vote for 
any one candidate. 

The Constitution provided further that where the col- 
lege could not agree on a candidate, the election should go 
to the House of Representatives where each state would 
vote as a unit. This happened in 1800 and again in 1824. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


To understand all this complicated machinery we must 
keep several things in mind. First, the experience of Ameri- 
cans with executive power had made them suspicious of 
al] executives. They therefore planned a way whereby — 
as they mistakenly thought — the executive would be chosen 
by the lower House most of the time. 

In the second place there was, at the time of constitution- 
making, a supposed conflict between large and small states 
and a great deal of state pride. The electoral college ma- 
chinery was designed to prevent large states from combin- 
ing to elect a candidate and, at the same time, to pre- 
serve the importance of the states in selecting a President. 

In the third place it must be admitted that a number of 
the framers of the Constitution feared “democracy” and 
wanted to contrive a means whereby the choice of the 
President could be removed from the people and entrusted 
to a more select group. 


Weaknesses of the College Method 


The electoral college machinery broke down within a 
decade: since 1800 we have had, in everything but form, 
a direct and popular election of our Presidents. Yet some 
consequences of this machinery are still with us. Two are 
especially important. First, this machinery makes possible 
the choice of a minority president. 

Second, because states vote as a unit, there is an almost 
irresistible tendency to select candidates from those states 
whose electoral vote is large and whose vote is closely di- 
vided. Since 1868 no less than 19 of our Presidential can- 
didates came from New York, 10 from Ohio. In the last two 
elections both candidates came from New York. This does 
not mean that New York and Ohio are necessarily the homes 
of our greatest statesmen. It merely is a consequence of our 
electoral college system. 

The abolition ot the electoral college system and the sub- 
stitution for it of a nation-wide popular vote has often been 
proposed, but so far has received little support. 


in the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876 the states of 
Florida, Lovisiana, Oregon, and South Carolina had 
sent in conflicting returns and Congress appointed a 
commission of 15 to settle the election, and Hayes won. 
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‘a "The Swamp Fox” 
—_ \ RANCIS MARION, a veteran of the French and Indian War of 1755-63, 
; was probably the greatest guerilla leader in American history. He was an 
. expert in the kind of fighting now going on in China and the occupied 
Fae. SS nations of Europe. 
“ NE Colonel Tarleton, an able British officer, tried without success to catch 
pre- X Marion. Tarleton called him “that damned swamp fox.” 
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The Battlefronts 


BALKANS. A new front —the fifth 
—was opened against the Nazis in 
Greece. Although D-Day there was Sep- 
tember 26, the news was withheld for 
nine days. The liberators, aided by 
Greek guerillas, drove through the 
northern part of Peloponnesus and cap 
tured Patras, the country’s third largest 
city. The Nazis were reported fleeing 
across the Corinth Canal under heavy 
Allied air attack. In Albania, where the 
fourth front was opened earlier, the 
Land Forces of the Adriatic are contin- 
uing to harass the enemy. The Nazi gar 
rison on Corfu has been blockaded from 
the Albanian side. 

The British were expected to clea 
Greece of the enemy without much 
hard fighting. Most of the estimated 
five German divisions in Greece have 
apparently moved northward to avoid 
being cut off by the Red Army drive 
into the Danube valley. 

WEST. In a spectacular assault the 
hard-fighting American First Army 
broke through the Siegfried Line north 
of Aachen, widened the gap to several 
miles as the offensive gained momen- 
tum. Aachen itself was occupied and 
the railroad to Cologne was cut. U. S. 
Third Army, meanwhile, strengthened 
its grip on Metz, while the Seventh 
hacked out more gains near Belfort. 
The RAF blasted the Kembs Dam 





across the Khine and water threatened 
to flood the German lines. The British 
Second was moving northward in the 
vicinity of Arnhem, and Canadians and 
Poles were clearing the Nazis from forts 
around Antwerp. 

EAST. The Red Army, joined by 
Tito’s Partisans, steam-rolled through 
Yugoslavia, driving badly-battered Nazi 
divisions out of Belgrade and the rest 
of the country. The Russians were less 
than 72 miles from Budapest, Hun- 
garian capital, and were sweeping 
around Belgrade, capital of Yugoslavia. 
Another 120,000 Russian troops 
launched a new offensive in Lithuania. 

SOUTH. Floods in Italy slowed down 
advances of the British Eighth Army, 
while the American Fifth beat down 
desperate Nazi resistance to smash 
toward the strategically-vital Imola. 
Bologna road, which is the enemy's 
chief escape from the Po Valley. 

PACIFIC. U. S. Liberators bombed 
Balik Papan, Borneo, Japan’s major oil 
center, twice in four days. Altogethe: 
26 Japs interceptors were shot down. 
Ten of our planes were lost. Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz announced that in 
the fighting at Palau, September 25 to 
October 5, the Japs lost 11,043 men 
against our 1,022. On the mainland, 
Japs captured Paoking in a drive on 
Kweilin. Earlier, Jap troops landed in 
Fukien Province in a push toward Foo- 
chow, last big seaport in Chinese hands. 


Acme 


When the British 
landed in Al- 
bania, Albanian 
Partisans aided 
the invasion by 
pointing out Ger- 
man positions. 






~ laws to encourage business. 
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Was It Divide and Conquer? 


What Happened: After 68 days of 
fierce fighting, patriots of Warsaw led 
by General Bor (Tadéusz Komorowski) 
were forced to surrender to the Nazis. 
The battle began on August 1, when 
the Red Army reached Warsaw suburbs, 
and lasted until eight o'clock on the 
night of October 2. It is estimated by 
the Polish government-in-exile that the 
Patriots suffered 200,000 casualties and 
that another 100,000 are imprisoned. 
Berlin announced that General Bor and 
his entire staff had been captured. 

What’s Behind It: The amazing 
thing is that the Patriots were able to 
continue resistance as long as they did. 
There was no water, no medical sup- 
plies tor the wounded. The courage 
displayed by the Warsaw underground, 
Prime Minister Churchill said, will “re- 
main a deathless memory for Poland 
and for the friends of freedom all over 
the world.” The question troubling the 
world is whether the Patriots who died 
wére sacrificed for political reasons. 


&. From the Elephant 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, Repub- 
lican presidential nominee, proposed a 
six point program of his own, in ‘a cam- 
paign speech over a coast-to-coast net- 


work. He pledged the following meas- © 


ures “immediately after victory is won:” 
(1) Revision of personal. tax. exemp- 
tions “so that the man who makes as 
little as $11 a week no longer has an 
income tax taken out of his pay enve- 
lops”; (2) Reduction of personal in 
come tax rates; (3) Downward revision 
of the corporation tax “until it no longer 
acts as a drag upon production and as 
a barrier to obs”; (4) Elimination of all 
excise taxes “as soon as possible,” ex- 
cept those on alcoholic beverages, to- 
bacco, gasoline; (5) Simplification of 
our “existing confused and complicated 
tax laws” and creation of a basic tax 
law which will remain generally stable, 
and (6) establishment of a consistent 
Federal ta. policy — “one directed 
toward achieving full employment and 
a rising national income.” One reason 
for the pre-war depression, he asserted, 
was the failure of President Roosevelt's 
Administration to establish stable tax 
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Only Half Approved 

What Happened: With “considerable 
reluctance” President Roosevelt affixed 
his signature to two bills passed by 
Congress — for industrial reconversion 
and surplus war property disposal. The 
measures set up a new office of war 
mobilization and reconversion, to han- 
dle civilian demobilization; they also 
establish a three-man board to dispose 
of an estimated $100,000,000,000 of 
surplus property. The President made 
no secret of his dissatisfaction with 
these bills. He charged that they did 
not “deal adequately with the human 
side of reconversion.” Director of War 
Mobilization James F. Byrnes, he an- 
nounced, has consented to a temporary 
appointment to head the new office. 
until Congress reconvenes. 

What’s Behind It: The President 
criticized the reconversion bill for fail- 
ing to provide unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal workers, minimum 
standards for the amount and duration 
of unemployment benefits paid by the 
state, and payments of transportation 
costs to migrant war-workers. 

Regarding the surplus war property 
disposal bill, he pointed out that “there 
is danger that the confused methods of 
disposition and the elaborate restric- 
tions imposed by the bill will in many 
instances delay rather than expedite re- 
conversion and re-employment.” He had 
concluded, Mr. Roosevelt said, that it 
would be best to let the bills become 
law in the hope that “Congress will 
give careful consideration to needed 
changes” after the measures are in op- 
eration. 


Two Happy Warriors 


Within four days, at the height of the 
Presidential campaign, America lost two 
great political leaders — Al Smith and 
Wendell Willkie. Of opposite parties, 
both were widely beloved, both left a 
strong impress on their time. 

Alfred Emanuel Smith, four times 
Governor of New York, Democratic 
nominee for President in 1928, died 
October 4, Born in poverty 70 years ago 
on New York’s lower East Side, Mr. 
Smith’s life was a typical American suc- 
cess story. As Governor he was a capable 
administrator and staunch defender of 
the rights of the common people. De- 
feated for the Presidency by Herbert 
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Hoover in 1928 in a campaign embit- 
tered by issues of religion and prohibi- 
tion, this “Happy Warrior” retired from 
politics. Ignored by the Democrats in 
1932, he broke with Franklin Roosevelt, 
his long-time friend and opposed him in 
1936 and 1940. But he supported Roose- 
velt’s foreign policies since the outbreak 
of the war. 

Wendell Lewis Willkie, 1940 Repub- 
lican Presidential -eandidate, died on 
October 8 at the age of 52. Born in 
Elwood, Indiana, Mr. Willkie became a 
successful attorney and then an utilities 
executive. Popular demand made him a 
surprise nominee in 1940. Though de- 
feated, he polled more votes than any 
other Republican candidate in history. A 
strong believer in international coopera- 
tion he visited Russia and China in 1942, 
described the trip in a book, One World, 
which was a national best-seller. An in- 
dependent liberal in the present election, 
he withheld endorsement of Governor 
Dewey and challenged the platforms of 
both parties for their handling of foreign 
affairs and Negro questions. 


wh. From the Donkey 


Said President Roosevelt, in his sec- 
ond political speech of the campaign, 
“I have never sought, and I do not 
welcome the support of any person or 
group committed to communism or 
fascism or any other foreign ideology 
which would undermine the American 
system of government or the American 
system of free competitive enterprise 
and private property.” He added that 
“this does not in the least interfere 
with the firm and friendly relationship 
which this nation has in this war, and 
will, 1 hope, continue to have, with the 
Soviet Union.” Mr. Roosevelt accused 
the opposition of using “reckless words,” 
harmful to morale, in suggesting that 
his administration might keep the armed 
forces in uniform for fear that they 
could not find jobs. He cited legisla 
tion prohibiting War and Navy Depart- 
ments from keeping men in service “for 
the purpose of preventing unemploy- 
ment.” He appealed for a big turnout 
at the polls in November. “The right 
to vote,” he said, “must be open to our 
citizens irrespective of race, color, or 
creed — without tax or artificial restric- 


tion.” 


1944 


Burck in Newark Sunday Cal: 


Rushing Up Reserves 


Little But Not Yet Too Late 


What Happened: Beleaguered China 
spoke up twice within the week about 
inter-Allied relations, At Dumbarton 
Oaks its delegation presented to the 
United States and Great Britain a de- 
tailed plan for the creation of interna- 
tional machinery to remove causes of 
war. Although admitting the necessity 
of force to check future aggressors, the 
Chinese stress that peace cannot be 
maintained by force alone. They pro- 
pose the creation of: six international 
commissions to deal with economic, 
social, territorial, labor, and cultural 
issues. 

Meanwhile, a Chinese spokesmen in 
Chungking charged that what Prime 
Minister Churchill described as “lavish 
American help” to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies had actually been pitifully in- 
adequate, in fact, only “token” assist 
ance. The total tonnage of American 
supplies to the Chinese Army in East- 
ern China “from Pear] Harbor to the 
present,” he asserted, was not enough 
“to sustain a single British or American 
division in combat for one week.” Ac- 
cording to official figures, China has 
received less than one-half of one per 
cent of America’s lend-lease exports. 

What's Behind It: There is not a sin- 
gle enemy-free port left in all China 
All tonnage must either be flown in 
over Burma or transported by road from 
the Caspian Sea area across Tibet. At 
present the U. S. is moving more than 
20,000 tons a month to China over “the 
hump” — difficult air route from north- 
ern Burma to Chungking. A year ago 
our monthly tonnage was only 2,000. 





WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


). PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


. Smith ( ) commands British 2nd 
P Army 
| Boe ( ) Notre Dame coach 
3. Osmena ( ) introduced MVA bill 
( ) Polish general 
( ‘ 1928 Presidential! can- 
didate 
. McKeever ( ) Philippine President 


. “BIG MUDDY” 


Underscore the correct word or phrase. 


. Dempsey 
. Murray 


1. The Missouri Valley covers an 
area which is: (a) 1/6 of the U. S.; (b) 
equal to the area of Germany; (c) al- 
most as large as the Tennessee Valley. 

2. Up-river states ask for a plan which 
will improve: (a) navigation; (b) irri- 
gation; (c) harbor facilities. 

8. The TVA bill was introduced by 
Senator: (a) Murray; (b) O’Mahoney; 
(c) Norris 

4. The President asked Congress to 
set up “TVAs” for: (a) Hudson River; 
(b) Colorado River; (c) Columbia 
River. 

5. A large city in the Missouri Valley 
is: (a) Kansas City; (b) Minneapolis; 
(c) Des Moines. 


ill. THE ROAD BACK TO MANILA 


In each statement, only one ot the 
answers is false. Underscore the two 
correct ones. 

1. The Army and Navy began the 
Battle of the Philippines” with landings 
on: (a) Morotai; (b) Palau; (c) Luzon. 

2. Reconquest of the Philippines will 
cut Japanese shipping lines to: (a) the 
Indies; (5) Formosa; (c) Singapore. 

8. Our Pacific forces are led by: (a) 
Nimitz; (b) Montgomery; (c) Mac- 
Arthur. 

4. Japan’s strategic disadvantages 
include: (a) loss of principal Chinese 
air-bases; (b) heavy plane losses; (c) a 
weakened merchant marine. 

5. The U. S. hopes to avenge the loss 
ot the Philippine bastions of: (a) Cor- 
regidor; (b) Halmahera; (c) Bataan. 


IV. THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 


1. No. minority candidate can be 
elected U. S. President. 

2. The candidate who wins in a ma- 
jority of states automatically wins the 
election. 

3. The Constitution was amended to 
require an elector to vote for the candi- 
date to whom he is pledged. 


4. Candidates are most frequently 
chosen from sparsely populated states. 
5. Electors cast their vote as a unit. 


V. THE “SWAMP FOX” 
Write the corect answer in each space. 


1. “Swamp Fox” was the nickname of 


2. He was a veteran of the 
ee |, 


3. His troops harassed the British in 
he siete 66 see 


4. The British was finally driven out 
by General ____-__.. 


5. The “Swamp Fox” excelled in 
tactics. 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


PHILIPPINES 


Bulosan, C., Laughter of My Father, 
Harcourt Brace, 1944. $2 

John, Marius, Philippine Saga, House of 
Field, 1941. $2 

Marquardt, F. S., Before Bataan and 
After, Bobbs-Merrill, 1943. $2.50 

Craiglow, R. E., “Our Friends in the 
Sulu Sea,” Travel, March, 1944. 


“BIG MUDDY” 


Holman, Ross L., “Rivers That Fight 
America’s Battles,” Travel, April, 1944. 

“Missouri River,” Life, August 30, 1943. 

Glover, Katherine, “The Tennessee River 
Goes to War,” Survey Graphic. December, 
1943. 

Hill, C. J., “Politics and the TVA,” 
Senior Scholastic, May 8, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Saipan (si pan) 
Morotai (mé ré ti) 
Bataan (ba tén) 
Corregidor (kuh rég i dér) 
Mindanao (min da nou) 
O'Mahoney (6 mé huh ni) 
Sergio Osmena (sér hyé 6s mé nya) 
Aachen (ak(h) uhn) 
Bologna (bé 16 nya) 
Eindhoven (int hé vuhn) 
Nijmegen (ni ma guhn) 
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WHO'S 


SERGIO OSMENA 


“A gray bird flying beside a brightly 
plumaged cock” is one way 67-year-old 
quiet, im Sergio Osmena has 
been compared to theatrical, dynamic 
Manuel Quezon. Together these two 
founded the modern Philippines. Born in 
Cebu of humble Chinese-native parents, 
Osmena won a scholarship to study law, 
roomed with Quezon. Too young to fight in 
the early Philippine revolution, he became 
a newspaper publisher, then practiced law, 
and in 1906 was elected governor of Cebu, 
when only 28. In 1902 he petitioned Presi- 
dent Taft for permission to form an inde- 
pendence party, was refused, became boss 
of the Nationalist Party, and was elected to 
the National Assembly, where he became 
speaker while Quezon was floor leader. In 
1922 Osmena accused Quezon of dicta- 
torial leanings, lost his speakership, be- 
came a senator. When in 1930 he wangled 
an independence bill from Washington, 
Quezon, as president of the Senate, quashed 
it and obtained his own independence bill. 
In 1935 the two joined forces as President 
and Vice President on a pro-U. S. ticket. 
Osmena became chairman of the Philippine 
Postwar Planning Board and Philippine 
President upon Quezon’s death in August 
1944. 


WHO 


MILES DEMPSEY 


The Belgium-Netherlands campaign that, 
although unlucky at Amhem, has been a 
bold and nevertheless successful move, is 
in the hands of “Lucky” Dempsey — tall, 
slim, dapper Lieut. General Miles Christo- 
pher Dempsey, commander of the British 
Second Army, who is a brilliant officer 
and ranks on a par with General Montgom- 
ery as a tactician. Now only 47, he is 
something of a military prodigy who gradu- 
ated from Sandhurst (British West Point), 
fought and was wounded with the Royal 
Berkshire infantry in Belgium in World 
War L He was made commander of a 
British armored division in 1941, was 
awarded the DSO for action in France. 
After Dunkirk he assisted in creating a 
new army, commanded the 13th Corps of 
the Eighth Army: in Africa and Sicily. An 
expert on combined operations, he made 9 
commando landings in the Mediterranean. 


Harris & Ewing = British Information Ser ices 
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feeling. The ship takes a sharp lurch. Flak! You're hit. 

A hurried glance assures you that all the props are there 
and the engines are not burning. Then a light smoke and 
a smell of hot oil permeates the cockpit. Something is burn- 
ing. A search of the engine instruments again reveals every- 
thing in order. It was evidently only the fuselage that was 
hit. Something down in the nose is burning. As your co- 
pilot looks down there, you check the instrument panel 
again for trouble. Out of the corner of your eye you catch 
something wrong. The hydraulic pressure is down to zero. 

The bombardier’s head appears from down below and 
signals everything OK. Then as your formation shakes itself 
free of the flak you put the evidence together and decide 
the hydraulic line below was hit and sprayed hot oil around 
and maybe the flak smoldered a bit in the blankets you had 
down there for first-aid purposes. 

You look out at the formation, and the effects of the flak 
— the harmless black puffs — are beginning to be apparent. 
Here and there a ship is straggling in the formation. Flak 
doesn’t knock a ship down very often, but it can easily 
get an engine or a supercharger or an oil line, and the 
resulting loss of power makes it impossible for the ship to 
stay in formation. These stragglers are cold meat for enemy 
fighters. 

Soon you should be getting fighter escort again — the un- 
friendly kind. You check everything carefully again. The 
lady is behaving fine but that gas is getting awfully low. 
Someone is calling you on the interphone and you realize 
the interphone system has been fuzzy for some time. It 
takes careful repeating to get over to you that the right 
waist gunner is having trouble with his oxygen. A check 
assures you that the pressure for the cockpit is stil] up, 


[ THE midst of your feeling of elation there is another 


Going home, you see some 
of your best friends shot down 
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and not knowing just what is wrong, you tell him to do 
what he can. That gasoline is worrying you... . 

Suddenly all that is forgotten or pushed to the rear of 
your mind. There are those darting specks again. Enemy 
fighters! Wearily the formation tightens up a little — at least 
the planes that can. 

You can see the fighters picking off the stragglers in the 
formation ahead. Then a flash of fire catches your eye. A 
Fortress blazing from nose to tail slowly peels off. There are 
no parachutes. When it happens way out in front it is kind 
of like a show. Too bad. Again you check your group and 
notice one of your squadron has begun to straggle, and a 
careful look shows an engine gone. Flak, probably, and 
the trouble just now showing up. You catch the ship’s num- 
ber and realize that the pilot is a buddy of yours. You have 
flown, eaten, and drunk with him for several months. An 
old friend in this business, and now he is slowly dropping 
out of formation. Your heart bleeds with the desire to drop 
back and cover him, but it would be two ships down instead 
of one. Besides, there are nine other lives on your ship you 
are responsible for and so you can’t do it. If you were alone, 
then it would be just your own life — but you are not alone. 

All these thoughts go through your mind as you see him 
siowly dropping back. In your heart you already know the 
answer. There is but one answer to dropping out of forma- 
tion so deep in Germany with enemy fighters in sight. 

He dives a little and with the extra speed is able to get 
into a lower formation. But soon he is slowly dropping 
back again. Really there are few more pitiful sights than 
to watch a good friend of yours in such a condition. His 
crew is probably fine and the ship well able to fly home 
but not able to stay in formation; so finish. 

As the fighters close in they open fire. White puffs of 20- 
millimeter surround his ship and then they are on him. 
All up and down the fuselage and wings are the bright 
flashes of exploding shells. His No. 2 engine belches smoke 
and the ship gives a lurch. The fighters pass by him and 
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the ship rights itself momentarily and the smoke dies down. 
For an instant it looks as if he has weathered the first storm; 
then slowly his ship peels off and heads down. The fighters 
are on him again. Twelve butchers on one crippled Fortress. 
As the Fortress disappears into the cloud below, the top 
turret is still firing. Stout fellow! 

Then they come in at you, again and again, and you 
feel it will never end but are afraid it will. As each comes 
in from the front, or when the signals from the gunner tell 
you they are after you from the tail, you do what you can 
to make yourself a difficult target. It is physically hard 
work but the stimulus of seeing fighters and bullets coming 
at you does away with any feeling of tiredness for the 
moment. 

A red light on the dash catches your eye. One gas tank 
is at warning level and you are still over Germany. You 
don’t see how you can make it. Then a tremendous ex- 
plosion rocks your ship and as you look around, first one 
engine, then another, and then the wing of the ship above 
burst into flames, and it quietly slips out of formation and 
is lost from view. You hope there were parachutes. but can’t 
see. 

The navigator announces that our own fighter escort is 
due — the friendly ones — and you feel better. For a mo- 
ment you relax, almost forgetting that the enemy fighters are 
still coming at you. 

Then it happens. Although physically it is not possible, 
you See at the same time 20-millimeter and tracers explod- 
ing along both wings and skimming the glass overhead. In 
a split second you take this all in and wonder vaguely why 
you aren't hit. But already you go into action, as you know 
something is very wrong, for there was no warning from 
your gunners. And then you realize what else was wrong: 
not a gun on your ship was firing. Since the ship is already 
on her nose and the tracers are still coming, you stand her 
on her tail and tuck yourself back tight into the supporting 
fire of the formation. Then suddenly the attack is over and 
you are still there, though those Jerries should have got 
credit for a “probable.” They had you dead to rights. 

It surprises you to find all your engines are still operat- 
ing when you survey the holes. and gaping tears in the 
wings. Cautiously you check pressures for a hit in the oil 
or fuel lines, but there is nothing wrong except the amount 
of gas left and the distance yet to go. 

Then you find you have been trying to get some answer 
from the rear of the ship but there is only a dead silence 
to greet your anxious calls. One by one you call the men, 
but there is still no answer and you fear the worst. You try 
to figure out something to do but see nothing except to 
keep going. 

A faint voice comes to you and you glue the earphones 
to your ears. “Tail gunner to pilot . . .” Eagerly you call 
back, and then with a lot of clicks and breaks comes “Tail 
gunner to pilot . . .” There is nothing more and your calls 
go unanswered, but although the indications are bad, you 
feel great. Mike is still alive. 

The front part of the ship is isolated from the rear half. 
The bombardier calls to ask if he should go. back and find 
out what is what and you agree. The friendly Spits and 
47s seem to have the situation well in hand — there are 
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only occasional single enemy attacks now — and there in 
the distance is the welcome, oh so welcome coastline of 
Fortress Europe. 

In a moment the bombardier is back, collecting all the 
emergency oxygen bottles in sight. You can feel his ur- 
gency and appreciate that he can’t take time to plug in and 
let you know what he found. There must be someone still 
alive or there would be no need for the oxygen. 

As you cross the coastline and head out over the water, 
more red warning lights wink on — the oxygen system is at 
warning pressure too, and the gas gauge is about worn out 
from testing tank after tank again and again. With the 
English coast in view (how you love it at a time like this! ) 
you decide to drop back out of the formation to save enough 
to make the coast. 

In a long slow glide, doling out the precious gas by spoon- 
fuls to the faithful engines, you sweat out your chances of 
any enemy fighter having followed the formation out for 
stragglers. Finally you reach the altitude where you think 
you can exist without oxygen and, turning the ship over to 
the co-pilot and navigator to find the nearest field, you start 
back to find what’s wrong. 

Moving slowly to conserve oxygen in spite of your eager- 
ness to know the answer, you work your way back. And 
you discover that the oxygen system in the rear half of the 
ship has been knocked out. The whole picture fits together 
in your mind now — you remember the waist gunner calling 
in about oxygen, and al] that senseless chatter before the 
silence. : 

After over half an hour at twenty-six thousand feet with- 
out oxygen, the gunners had finally succumbed to anoxia. 
They had tried to load and fire in their weakened state and 
then they had collapsed. Wise old Jerry had been watching, 
and had noticed your flexible guns waving in the breeze 
(you had called the engineer out at that critical moment); 
and three or four enemy fighters had come in close and let 
go with everything they had. 

Nobody had been hit but Mike, and he apparently got 
only a flesh wound in the leg. The bombardier is taking 
care of ‘him now. Duke, the radio man, is still on his feet. 
staggering around trying to help but having no idea what he 
is doing. His flesh is quite black and icicles have formed on 
his eyelashes and hair. The others look the same way. 

All this time the ship is going down to more oxygen and 
warmth, so they will be OK — but what a shambles! You 
marvel that nobody else was hit. Somebody must be look- 
ing out for you and your crew. 

You want to get home, where medical attention _is surely 
waiting for Mike and the crew. You check with the navi- 
gator in the nose to see what distance remains. You are 
over England now. He is carefully pin-pointing your route 
and keeping the co-pilot on the shortest course home. He 
knows that he can’t afford to make a mistake. 

A check of the gas gauges shows that the engineer has 
kept them level; each is below thirty gallons; they can no 
longer be trusted. Of course all the red signals are on 
across the instrument panel, like a Christmas tree. But you 
are still flying. 

Then when you have used up al} but a minimum of your 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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IGHT after chow the whistle blew. Its shrill sound had 

hardly died away when the familiar voice of First Ser- 

geant Trumbull thundered through the area: “C-o-m-p-a-n-y 
A. Fall out!” 

“What! Another formation?” said Private Willis, as he 
was about to stretch out on his bunk. 

“Didn’t sound like Taps to me,” echoed Private Finley, 
who was already stretched out on his bunk. 

“Guess I'll have to sit this one out,” said Private Rosen, 
holding his right foot on his left knee and examining the 
brand new blister he had acquired on this morning’s six- 
teen-mile hike. He said it without raising his head, as though 
he were talking to his foot. 

Private McKnight was a man of few words. But when he 
did speak he usually struck a pessimistic note. Right now 
he said: “Maybe they wanna take us on a short hike. You 
know, just to limber up a bit after the long one.” 

“Cheerful little fellow, isn’t he?” someone in a far-off 
corner of the barrack chimed in. 

Just then the door was pushed half-way open and a cor- 
poral stuck his head into the barrack. “What are youse 
guys waitin’ for,” he bellowed, “a special invitation? You 
hoid de whistle. Get outta here on de double!” 

His head disappeare | and a minute later the barrack was 
empty. Even Private Rosen stuck his blistered foot into 
a shoe, and hopped out. 

Sergeant Trumbull put on his best serious face. “Men,” 
he said to three rows of glum faces, “I know you're tired. 
So am I. Sixteen miles ain’t hay. But the colonel inspected 
our mess hall and found it in a helluva shape. Especially 
the floors and the tables. Which means they will have to 
be scrubbed. I'm not going to ask for volunteers. I'll pick 
the detail myself.” 

A hush fell over the company. For an endless minute 
Sergeant Trumbull wove his searching gaze in and out 
of the three ranks of dejected looking men. Then he an- 
nounced his choice: “Private Willis, Private Finley, Private 
Rosen and Private McKnight front and center.” 

The four privates stepped out of their ranks and faced 
the company. Sergeant Trumbull turned slightly toward 
them and said commandingly: “You four men report to 
the kitchen — immediately!” Then he faced the company 
and said: “The rest of you are dismissed.” 

The men were stunned. They couldn’t figure it out. Extra 
duty was something for the goldbricks or the yardbirds. 
But these four privates were model soldiers. Something was 
screwy somewhere. 

When the four privates reported to the kitchen mess 
Sergeant Brandon greeted them with a broad grin. 

“Here are mops, boys, they're waitin’ for you,” the mess 
sergeant pointed happily to a corner of the kitchen. 

The regular K.P.s took time out from their work to stare 
at the new arrivals. 

“You wouldn’t mind if these gentlemen will scrub the 
tables and mop the floor tonight, would you, fellas?” the 
mess sergeant addressed himself coyly to the K.P.s. 

“No!” they shouted in a chorus, “we wouldn’t mind.” 

A half hour later Sergeant Trumbull barged into the mess 
hall, shot an inspecting glance at the floor, shook his head 
disapprovingly and said: 
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“Hold it, boys, hold it. That’s not the way I want this 
thing done. I said scrub the floors. I didn’t say mop’m 
You'll have to come down on your knees, my lads. And the 
tables will have to be taken outside so you can do a good 
job on the floors.” 

He swung around and faced the mess sergeant. “Give 
these men some G.I. brushes with handles,” he said vehem- 
ently. 

“The Top Kick must be having a brain-storm tonight,” 
said Private Willis as soon as Sergeant Trumbull was gone. 

“A storm. Period.” Private Rosen corrected. 

“Aw, let’s get to work and get it over with,” said Private 
McKnight sourly, and he began to pull a table toward 
the door. 

They got down on their knees and scrubbed hard, and 
every once in a while they would have a few words that 
weren't pretty for Sergeant Trumbull. 

About nine o'clock, long after the regular K.P.s were 
gone, they began to drag the tables back into the mess hall 

“Well, that’s that,” sighed Private Rosen, when the last 
table was in. 

“That’s what?” the mess sergeant echoed from across the 
kitchen-counter. 

“We're through, ain’t we?” 

“Not quite, my lads, not quite. You fellas will have to 
set the tables for breakfast. The K.P.s are gone.” 

Four pairs of eyes flashed a blade-like look at the mess 
sergeant. A half hour later the tables were set. 

Dog-tired, the four men trudged out of the mess hall 
They had hardly been five minutes in their barracks when 
the whistle blew again. 

“C-o-m-p-a-n-y A. Fall out!” 

“Aw, nuts!” said Private Willis, thoroughly disgusted. 

“I suppose now he wants us to wax the floors,” said 
Private Rosen, who had just pulled off his shoe to have 
a look at the blister. 

The area lights were turned on and Sergeant Trumbull 
came out of the Orderly Room smiling. “At ease, men,” 
he said, as he spread his legs apart and thrust both hands 
on his hips. “You're probably wondering why I called you 
out again at this time of the night.” 

He looked down on the ground, and when he raised his 
head the smile on his face was gone. There was a crack in 
his voice as he called out: “Private Willis, Private Rosen, 
Private McKnight, Private Finley — front and center!” 

Again the four men stepped out of their ranks and faced 
the company. Sergeant Trumbull turned his head directly 
toward them, and in a voice as solemn as a preacher's, he 
said: “You four men did K.P. for the last time tonight. 
As of tomorrow morning you're corporals.” 
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ELEGY FOR A DEAD SOLDIER 
By Karl Shapiro 


A white sheet on the tail-gate of a truck 

Becomes an altar; two small candlesticks 

Sputter at each side of the crucifix 

Laid round with flowers brighter than the blood, 
Red as the red of our apocalypse, 

Hibiscus that a marching man will pluck 

To stick into his rifle or his hat, 

And great blue morning-glories pale as lips 

That shall no longer taste or kiss or swear. 

The wind begins a low magnificat, 

The chaplain chants, the palmtrees swirl their hair, 
The columns come together through the mud. ... 


For this comrade is dead, dead in the war, 

A young man out of millions yet to live, 

One cut away from ail-that war can give, 
Freedom of self and peace to wander free. 

Who mourns in all this sober multitude 

Who did not feel the bite of it before 

The bullet found its aim? This worthy flesh, 
This boy laid in a coffin and reviewed — 

Who has not wrapped himself in this same flag, 
Heard the light fall of dirt, his wound still fresh, 
Felt his eyes closed, and heard the distant brag 
Of the last volley of humanity? 


By chance | saw him die, stretched on the ground, 
A tattooed arm lifted to take the blood 

Of someune else sealed in a tin. | stood 
During the last delirium that stays 

The intelligence a tiny moment more. 
And then the strangulation, the last sound. 
The end was sudden, like a foolish play 

A stupid fool slamming a foolish door. 
The absurd catastrophe. half-prearranged, 
And all the decisive things still left to say. 
So we disbanded, angrier and unchanged, 
Sick with the utter silence of dispraise. 


We ask for no statistics of the killed, 

For nothing political impinges on 

This single casualty, or all those gone, 
Missing or healing, sinking or dispersed, 
Hundreds of thousands counted. millions lost. 
More than an accident and less than willed 

Is every fall, and this one like the rest 
However others calculate the cost, 

To us the final aggregate is one 

One with a name, one transferred to the blest; 
And though another stoops and takes the gun, 
We cannot add ‘the second to the first. 


Reprinted from V-Letter and Other Poems by permission ot 
the author and Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., publisher. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


POETRY IN TWO WARS 


N the spring of 1917 the poem “I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death” was printed and reprinted. The poet, Alan 
Seeger, had been killed in action. To one group of students 
that I remember well the poem was. thrilling, inspiring, 
and, frankly, only a little tragic. War still did not seem a 
reality. It still held glamour and romance, at least for the 
young, who had long believed that war belonged to the 
heroic past, not to their prosaic and peaceful world. 
Young people all knew this poem. They were stirred also 
by the gallantry of Rupert Brooke: 
“If I should die, think only this of me; 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England.” 


They knew “In Flanders Field” by heart. Not until a little 
later did they begin to read the more shocked and disillu- 
sioned poetry ot Wilfred Owen and Siegfried Sassoon. 

Already there are several anthologies of the poetry of this 
war. They contain many very moving poems. Poets now in 
the war, or killed in the war, are represented in New Poems 
1944, edited by Oscar Williams, in War Poems of the United 
Nations, edited by Joy Davidman, in The New Treasury of 
War Poetry, edited by George Herbert Clarke. But where 
is the individual poem that has captured the imagination of 
young and old? Where is the one poem that expresses ade- 
quately the emotions we all feel? 

We have to admit that it does not exist. [tf we wonder 
why, we can find several reasons. Simple, uncomplicated 
emotion produces the poetry that becomes the outcry of 
humanity. Patriotism is not a simple emotion in this war. 
It is based more on reason, les$ on teeling. It is grimmer, 
more resolute, more aware of what it is sacrificing, more 
questioning of what it is sacrificing for. 

Another reason is the intellectual quality of much of 
modern poetry. Whether we personally like intellectual 
poetry or not, we all admit that most people do not. 

Karl Shapiro has so great a name among our soldier 
poets that it is appropriate to reprint here some stanzas 
from his “Elegy for a Dead Soldier.” They are not difficult, 
but they require slow and thoughtful reading. The opening 
picture of a soldier’s funeral is one that the poet must know 
well for he has been fighting since 1942 in the Pacific zone. 
He must know trom his own experience the thoughts of the 
soldiers present, the realization of each soldier that only 
chance has spared him. The pictures of war that Sassoon 
painted with such surprised and vivid hatred are here taken 
for granted and have given place to resignation, “the utter 
silence cf dispraise.” The only insistence is that of the last 
stanza, that the fact that thousands are killed does not lessen 
the tragedy otf each death: 


“However others calculate the cost, 
To us the final aggregate is one.” 
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our ABvrvo wed vocabulary 





T WOULD be hard to find an American un- 

aware of the meaning of spaghetti, sauer- 
kraut, chop-suey, coleslaw, matzoth, barbe- 
cue, rodeo, hamburger, ratskeller, pecan, 
chautauqua, and hoosegow, but in England they are all 
unfamiliar words, and most of them do not appear in the 
English dictionaries. Of the dozen, three came into Amer- 
ican from the Spanish, three from the German, two from 
the Indian languages, and one each from the Italian, Chi- 
nese, Dutch, and Yiddish. 





Even the Tower of Babel could not have rung 


with words from so many tongues 


such shows. The Spanish rodeo, signifying a round-up, 
quickly suggested itself, and rodeos they have been ever 
since. At about the same time the Spanish verb juzgado, 
meaning to be jailed, began to move northward from the 
Mexican border, and in a little while, Americanized into 
hoosegow it became a noun designating a jail, and was 
popular from coast to coast. Rodeo came in because it was 
really needed; hoosegow simply because it was a swell word. 
In the same way German gave us frankfurter, bock-beer, 
and kindergarten for the first reason, and pumpernickel, 


What brings such words in — and they are still coming—  katzenjammer, and bum, for the second. 
is not any frenzy for the exotic, but simply the homely fact Such loan-words naturally make their first appearance in 
that nearly all of them designate strange objects for which regions where persons speaking the donor languages are 
American has no words of its own. When the first settlers in most numerous. The English of early New York knew what 
Virginia encountered the carnivore now known to science as coleslaw was before it had been heard of in Philadelphia, 
Procyon lotor they naturally asked the Indians what it was, and the Philadelphians, surrounded by Germans, knew all 






































a little 
disillu- 


of this 
now in 


es and the Indians answered with a word which the settlers about pretzels before New York saw its first. To this day 

heard variously as arrathkune, rahaugcum, raugroughcum, there are many more Spanish loan-words in the American 
sda and aracoune. In the course of time (it actually took more of the Southwest than in that of the rest of the country, and 
of than half a century) they compromised on raccoon, and the everyone in lower Pennsylvania, whatever his race, knows 


creature has been a raccoon ever since, with coon as what scores of Pennsylvania-German terms that are unheard of 
may be called its stable name. elsewhere, for example, schnits (dried fruit), esel (jackass) 

So with many another novel quadruped, not to mention and hexerei (witchcraft). In Idaho, where Chinese market- 
wonder bird, fish, tree, and garden plant. The h ard arket-garden is ; all 
licated ir h sh, tree, and F4 en pliant. common squash, to the gar ~— are common, a market-gar _ = a yuen to all, 
tery of Indians, was an isquontersquash and the chinkapin was a and in New York, where Jews run to millions, Yom Kippur 
fie checkingumin. The woodchuck got its name, not from wood is as familiar as the Fourth of July, and everyone not en- 
na and chuck, but from the Cree name for it, otchock. There cased in an ivory tower knows what muzuma is, and 
| io. were scores of such Indian words in American by the year kosher, and gefiillte fish. 
1700 — among them, hominy, toboggan, moccasin, persim- The heaviest borrowings of American have been from the 

mon, moose, terrapin, opossum, tomahawk, pone, hickory, Indian languages, Spanish, German, Dutch, and French, 

and succotash. Nearly all were the names of things unknown approximately in the order named. Some of the latter immi- 
in England, but now and then an Indian word of special grant tongues have given us very little: From Hungarian, 
picturesqueness or pungency was borrowed to designate for example, I can recall but two words, paprika and 
something quite familiar — for example, powwow for meet- goulash, and from Japanese none at all, though we share a 
ing, and papoose for child. number of Japanese loans with English, for example, kimono 

This process continued as the settlers came into contact and tycoon. But in Hawaii Japanese loans are common, and 
with the Frenchmen and Spaniards on their borders, and it some of them may eventually work their way into the gen- 
got a fresh impetus as immigrants of other non-British stocks eral American speech. Local loans from the Scandinavian 
joined them. The Dutch contributed coleslaw and cruller languages, now confined to the upper Middle West, may 
along with the salad and the sweetmeat, for both were follow the same route. In Minnesota such Swedish terms as 
unknown to the English, but they also contributed dope, lutfisk (a fish delicacy) and lefse (a kind of potato pan- 
spook, smearcase, boss and Santa Claus, though all desig- cake) are already quite as familiar as schnits in lower Penn- 
nated objects that had names in English. The trouble with sylvania or gefiillte fish in New York. If the things they 
those names in English — poison, ghost, cottage cheese, mas- designate ever work their way into the highly hospitable 
ter, and Father Christmas — was that they somehow seemed American cuisine, following sauerkraut, spaghetti, chili con 
less racy and satisfying than their Dutch equivalents. carne, and chow-mein, the words will come along. 

In our own day the thing goes on. A decade or two ago, 
- hen cowboys began to give exhibitions of horsemanship Reprinted by permission of the Saturday Review of Literature 
in the town of the West, there arose a need for a name for and the author. 
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vm GIANT KILLER'S sox: 


David of Piedmont, California, slew a modern Goliath with a tommy gun 


wares a little guy takes a big guy it’s a story. It has 


been ever since Goliath, the Philistine giant, 
stomped out and challenged the Israelites to send a cham- 
pion to fight him. 

He was a human tank, was Goliath, according to the 
account in the Bible (I Samuel, 17). He had a helmet of 
brass upon his head and was armed with a coal of mail 
that weighed the equivalent of five thousand shekels of 
brass. 

He had greaves of brass upon his legs and a target of 
brass between his shoulders. The staff of his spear was like 
a weavers beam, and the spear’s head alone weighed six 
hundred shekels of iron. 

So then this shepherd kid, David, turned up, armed with 
a slingshot, five stones and faith in the Lord, and went up 
against Goliath. The kid was outweighed, outranged, out- 
armored and outweaponed, which is what made it a story 
three thousand years ago and a story today. 

For the kid let fly with his slingshot and potted the big 
guy right in the forehead with the first one. He didn’t even 
need the other four rocks, because Goliath folded up. 
armor and all, with a noise like a busy morning in the boiler 
factory and, as the Good Book says, “fell upon his face to 
the earth.” And that was that. 

It’s the kind of story that outlasts the centuries because it 
confirms your belief in what guts and faith can accomplish 
for the little guy when the odds are against him. Like, for 
instance, recently when another shepherd kid named David 
faced an armored giant alone, armed with nothing heavier, 
practically, than a peashooter, as weapons are accounted 
these days, and blew Goliath to Hellangone. 

You might consider it a far stretch to call David of Pied- 
mont a shepherd boy, but it is the Army who, in a press 
release anent this winner of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, refers to Lieutenant David C. Waybur of Piedmont. 
California, as a former ranch hand who came up from the 
ranks to become a cavalry officer and win the unique dis- 
tinction of stopping an enemy tank with a tommy gun. 

Actually, there is more to David’s story than being a 
former ranch hand. He had also been a former grocery 
clerk in the manner of American boys who work while they 
study. Born in Oakland, California, September 19, 1919, he 
graduated from Piedmont, California, High School and 
attended the University of California for one and a half 
years. 

Goliath was an Italian tank operating near Agrigento, in 
Sicily. It weighed some twelve tons compared to David's 
150 pounds, bristled with machine guns, packed a 27-mm. 
cannon and was clad in steel armor that was impervious to 
anything but a high explosive shell. It led a column of three 
more tanks that came in behind a volunteer reconnaissance 


Bw Paul Gallice 


a 


patrol of three American jeeps armed with .30 and .50 
caliber machine guns, led by young David, and trapped the 
Americans between them and a blown-out bridge. 

Outnumbered and outgunned, young David ordered his 
men to engage the enemy. The two leading tanks opened up 
with everything they had. In five minutes the little American 
force was finished. Three men of the six-man patrol were 
wounded. All .guns were knocked out. Lieutenant David 
Waybur had a bullet through his side. The fire from the 
American machine guns had rattled harmlessly off the armor 
of the tanks. The enemy machines moved in for the kill. 

And then in the moonlight a lone figure, a tiny figure 
opposed to the huge, looming, fire-spitting black bulks of 
the tanks, stood in the roadway, one hand holding his 
wounded side, the other cradling a .45 caliber Thompson 
sub-machine gun. 

This was Lieutenant Waybur, alone opposing the deadly 
onslaught of the inhuman, mechanized giant; David against 
Goliath. ~ 

But like young David of Bethlehem so many centuries 
ago, David of Piedmont was armored, too. He wore the 
greaves and target and breastplate of faith, the shield and 
helmet of courage. 

His was the faith of being an American, of fighting against 
evil under the banners of light, of knowing himself a citizen 
soldier of a free and decent people. 

And so, as young David of Bethlehem slung his stone, 
David of Piedmont loosed a burst from his pitiable popgun. 
The slugs went ripping through the open ports of the tank, 
killing the crew. Insensate then, the mechanical monster 
ground on straight ahead onto the shattered bridge to fall 
with dreadful iron clangor into the stream bed below. 

The three monsters following paused to think it over. 
Lieutenant David Waybur, disabled now by the wound in 
his hip, toppled into the ditch. 

But the tanks had had enough. They had seen their 
leader perish terribly. Overestimating the strength of the 
defenders, they contented themselves with firing all night 
into the cactus cover and the ditch. Waybur gave his pistol 
to Private First Class Ball of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, and 
sent him for help. 

Ball got through. In the morning he brought supporting 
vehicles, infantry and medical corps men. The enemy aban- 
doned the three tanks and fled. They say that the boys stood 
on the broken bridge and looked down with awe at the 
monster that Lieutenant David Waybur had slain single- 
handed with a popgun. 

And it’s always a good story when the little guy with the 
odds against him takes the big guy, from David of Beth- 
lehem down to David of Piedmont, California, U. S. A. 


Reprinted by permission of the author and Esquire. Copy- 
righted, 1944 by Esquire Inc., 919 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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yours men with the 

that they may soon be in the war 
wrote the two following poems. The 
first of these is a rather rare example 
among high school student manu- 
scripts of free verse used effectively. 
I am sorry that necessities of print- 
ing have forced a few changes. 


What Day Is It? 


You are standing by the Hudson, 
Elbows on the railing, 
Chin in your hands, 
Dreaming. 


Gulls over the river are gliding sound- 
lessly 

Against the bright spring sunlight. 

A tugboat is gliding upstream with a 
barge beside it. 

A soft wind envelops you. 


When you came down to the river- 
bank an hour ago 
It was today. 
Now, 
It might be yesterday, 
Or the day before, 
Or tomorrow. 


An ice-cake floats along 
With a_ sea-gull perched on it, 
proudly. 


The tug is closer, moving past you 
now. 
Slowly, 
It turns toward a tanker 
Anchored in midstream. 
As the tug swings around, the barge’s 
cargo 
Comes into view — three fighter planes. 


The gulls, 
And the sunlight, 
And the timelessness 
Fade as quickly as white puffs from the 
tugboat’s smokestack. 


You are alone with the fighter planes, 
And it is today, again. 


Jack Royce, 17 
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Augury 
The frogs are singing by the pond. 
Their song 
Throbs through the hollow night. 
It is long 


Since I wandered in the night— 
The May moon 

Is a sliver of radium 

Stuck at high noon. 


In the overturned bow! of ‘darkness. 
White-eyed suns 

Dream, as the seeded heads 

Of dandelions 


Dream on the cool black quilt of earth. 

I listen, knowing 

That ponds are dead and Springs are 
pale 

Where I am going. 


William Edwards, 18 


Pardeeville (Wis.) High School 
Mary J. Wertheimer, Teacher 


Could anyone fail to respond sym- 
pathetically to the straightforward 
simplicity, the truthful pictures, the 
imagination, and the genuine emo- 
tion of our next contribution? 


Protection 


The small boy looked wonderingly 

At the map on the classroom wall. 

Surely that green and yellow blot 

Of paint could not be England. 

It was so small, so much tinier 

Than he had thought. His father was 
there, 

Next to that humped fist of land 


GCHOLASTIC invites original contributions from all high school stu- 
dents, the best of which will be published in the Round Table. 
Writers whose work is accepted for publication will receive a copy of 
Saplings, a book of the best student writing of previous years. Send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope if you wish your contribution returned. Individual 
comment and criticism will be given at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writ- 
ting may be in any literary form, prose or poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be considered for the annual Scholastic Awards, but if 
entered in the poetry division should total one hundred lines of verse. 
On the first Saturday of each month poems from the Round Table will be read 
by Bob Emery on his Mutual Network broadcast, at 10:30 a. m. EWT. 
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(Ireland, it said in curlicued letters). 
And he had been gone so very long. 
England should be larger, 
With a huge iron fence surrounding it, 
And big, shiny, black cannon 
Protruding from a jagged coastline. 
But this little, soft, helpless blob 
Of land against the hard fury 
Of the Axis— why, G-E-R 
M-A-N-Y stretched across the map! 
There should be something, someone, 
To protect his father against the Nazis, 
Someone besides those drooping, sad- 
eyed saints. 
No, with a wavery incense of imagina- 
tion 
He evoked a row of misty men: 
The noble figure of King Arthur 
Hewn out of firm Cornwall's rock, 
And a glittering array of knights 
In armor, trooping behind, 
With red and gold banners 
Flung against a mythical sky. . . 
Then, out of the whispering, mystical 
Greenness of Sherwood Forest, 
Like a patch of vibrant foliage, 
Came Robin and his merry men. . . 
The Scotsmen with their kilted clans 
And gleaming spears and 
Discordant, jagged, bagpipe music. . . . 
They all made a ring of fire and metal 
Around his father. 
His father would be sate now 
On that little, helpless island. 
He sighed and leaned back 
In the stiff classroom chair. 
Shirley Wood, 15 
Lower Merion High School 


Narberth, Pennsylvania 
Margaret Fleck Hay, Teacher 


A Prayer 


This salt sea water that laps at my feet, 
This that runs through my fingers, 
May have touched his ship, 
May have swirled around him, 
As he cooled his brow in some lagoon. 
From strange seas and oceans 
Have these blue ripples come. 
O God! that they may not have been 
His grave. 
Anne Garvey 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 
Catharine ?. Wood, Teacher 


CREATIVE WRITING 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


@ QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 

The sentences below were purposely 
chosen to confuse you. But if you look 
closely, you'll find clues to help you 
identify them as quotations from (A) 
“24 Hours of a Bomber Pilot,” (B) “A 
Sense of Humor,” or (C) “Katina.” 

1. “Their bullets threw up spurts of 
dust all around, and I saw one of our 
Hurricanes burst into flames.” 

2. “After over half an hour at 
twenty-six thousand feet without oxy- 
gen, the gunners had finally succumbed 
to anoxia.” 

8. “He looked down on the ground, 
and when he raised his head the smile 
on his face was gone.” 

4. “The doc was a small man with a 
wrinkled face and brown eyes.” 


i. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in each of the following. 

1. Katina was amazed at the fallen 
German because (a) the flyers had led 
her to think of @ermans as beasts; (b) 
her own hatred had pictured Nazis as 
monsters; (c) she had never seen a 
blond man before. 

2. When Paul Gallico says . that 
David’s bout with Goliath was “a story 
three thousand years ago and a story 
today,” he means it has (a) the quali- 
ties of an interesting newspaper story; 
(b) no truth in it; (c) an unreal qual- 
ity. 

3. Katina’s defiance of the Germans 
as they strafed the field was (a) the act 
of a feeble-minded person; (b) sheer 
bravado; (c) the natural reflex of a 
child’s honest feelings. 

4. David Waybur of Piedmont was 
armored, according to Paul Gallico, in 
(a) greaves, shield, and helmet of iron; 
(b) faith and courage; (c) a bullet- 
proof vest. 


ill. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Label true statements T, false ones F. 

1. The interrogation of the plane’s 
crew takes place 24 hours after return 
from the mission. 

2. The extra K.P. given the men who 
were to become corporals is similar to 
the hazings given to boys who are to be 
initiated into a fraternity. 

8. The three tanks following the one 
disabled by David Waybur turned and 
drove back to their own lines. 


4. David disabled the tank by throw- 
ing a grenade into it. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


— And join the discussion: 

As more and more literature grows 
out of this war, it becomes increasing- 
ly apparent that even the best fight- 
ing men occasionally grow -introspec- 
tive and moody. Do you think this is a 
good or a bad thing? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

1. Lieutenant David Waybur won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
his feat. Write a letter of recommenda- 
tion to your Congressman for another 
war hero, citing the action in which he 
figured, and supporting your proposal 
with facts. 

2. Write a letter of comment to one 
of this week’s contributors in the Round 
Table, giving criticism and suggestion. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Check a, b, or c— whichever mean- 
ing is correct. 1-5 are from “Our Bor- 
rowed Vocabulary”; 6-10 are from “24 
Hours of a Bomber Pilot.” s 

1. (a) Wilson (b) Going My Way 
(c) Kismet is an exotic film. 

2. A familiar example of a carnivore 
is (a) a horse (b) a dog (c) a cow. 

3. A quadruped is (a) a four-footed 
animal (b) a many-footed insect (c) a 
stand on which to mount a camera. 

4. (a) Butter (b) spice (c) water 
has a pungency that is pleasing. 

5. (a) A rebuke (b) a telegram 
bringing bad news (c) a congratulatory 
letter from the boss would probably be 
an impetus to better work. 

6. Permeate is (a) to saturate or 
penetrate (b) to commit, as a crime 
(c) to settle by peaceful means. 

7. (a) A village in Burma (b) New 
York City (c) London might be de- 
scribed as isolated. 

8. Nobody would be apt to question 
the urgency of a telephone call (a) ex- 
tending an invitation for a week-end 
visit (b) summoning a physician for a 
sick person (c) recounting the latest 
gossip. 

9. Dole means (a) to complain (b) 
to hand out sparingly (c) to cheat. 

10. If a patient in a hospital suc- 
cumbs, he (a) gets well (b) shows 
slight improvement (c) fails to recover. 
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Bomber Pilot 
(Concluded) ' 


altitude and are about ready to grab 
the nearest field, the navigator calls in, 
“There’s the field.” Sure enough. 

Making a circle to the long runway 
you discover that your radio is shot out. 
Firing all the signal flares you have you 
come in on the final approach. The 
wheels look OK and then you are on. 
As soon as you have her under control 
you turn off into the grass to slow down, 
trying to judge your stop to end up 
near the ambulance. 

Then she stops and you wave the 
ambulance tu the tail and sigh — your 
job is done! Whew!! 

Quickly, though, you jump out to 
check the Doc’s opinion of the crew's 
condition, especially Mike. Mike looks 
up and smiles— “Nice landing, Bud” 

and a lump comes to your throat. 

As the ambulance drives away you 
turn back to gather up your equipment. 
There is a big crowd of curious ground 
crew and officers marveling that the 
ship came back with all those holes. 
Suddenly you are terribly and desper- 
ately tired, but the job isn’t done yet 

So you gather the crew’s stuff to- 
gether, and what is left of the crew, 
and climb on the truck to go to the 
interrogation, There you must go 
through it all over again, remembering 
everything in detail, remembering in 
each case time, place, and altitude. 

The coffee and sandwiches help, but 
you miss familiar faces. Your squadron 
S2 officers come up and say so-and-so 
isn’t back yet —did you see? Yes, he 
won't be back, is your answer. And his 
name is crossed off the list of doubtfuls. 

Too tired to eat a meal, you head for 
the barracks. You shiver as you enter 
and see the beds of the crew that 
didn’t come back. Clearly you can see 
each of their faces and remember 
things they said and did. It is funny, 
but you can remember a fellow much 
better when you believe him gone. You 
had so enjoyed living with those fel- 
lows. But you are awfully tired, too 
tired to figure it out. 

In a couple of days there will be an- 
other crew to know and like, new names 
on the board and new faces in the mess, 
and a little later more new faces. How 
long will it go on? 

Just as you doze off into a troubled 
sleep you hear, “We are alerted for 
tomorrow,” and hope it isn’t an early 
mission, you are so tired, 


Reprinted by permission of Harper's 
Magazine. 
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ETER saw her first. She was sit- 

ting on a stone, quite still, with her 

hands resting on her lap. She sat 
there staring vacantly ahead, seeing 
nothing, while all around, up and down 
the little street, people were running 
backward and forward with buckets of 
water, emptying them through the win- 
dows of the burning houses. 

All around there were shouting and 
running and fires and dust. But the little 
girl sat quietly on the stone, staring 
ahead, not moving. There was blood 
running down the left side of her face. 
It ran down from her forehead and 
dripped steadily from her chin onto the 
dirty print dress she was wearing. 

Peter saw her and said, “Look at that 
little girl.” 

We went up to her and Fin put his 
hand on her shoulder, bending down to 
examine the cut. “Looks like a piece 
of shrapnel,” he said. “She ought to 
see the doc.” 

Peter and I made a chair with our 
hands and Fin lifted her up onto it. 
We started back through the streets and 
out toward the airdrome, the two of 
us walking a little awkwardly. She was 
very light. I was on the left side and 
the blood was dripping down from her 
face onto the arm of my flying suit, 
running down the waterproof cloth onto 
the back of my hand. But she never 
moved or said anything. 

“She’s bleeding rather fast,” Fin said. 
“You'd better walk a bit quicker.” 

She had high cheekbones and large 
round eyes, pale blue, the color of an 
autumn sky. She was so fair that her 
hair was almost white, but there were 
streaks of gold among the curls which 
hung down and touched her shoulders. 
I a she was about seven years 
old. 

This was in Greece, in early April, 
1941, at Paramythia. Our fighter squad- 
ron was stationed on a muddy field near 
the village, in a deep valley made more 
beautiful by the great nountains which 
surrounded us on all sides. The freez- 
ing winter had passed, and now, almost 
before anyone knew it, had come the 
spring. In our valley there were warm 
winds and wild flowers. 

The Germans, who had come in 
through Yugoslavia on the sixth of April, 
were now operating in force, and that 
afternoon they had come over very 
high with about thirty-five Dorniers 
and bombed the village. Peter and Fin 
and I were off duty for a while, and 
the three of us had gone down to Para- 
mythia to see if there was anything 
we could do in the way of rescue work. 
We had spent a few hours digging 
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By ROALD DAHL 
PART 1 


Between battles with the Messerschmitts, 
the R.A.F. took care of the gil who 
represented the spirit of Greece to them 


around in the ruins and helping to put 
out fires, and we were on our way 
back when we saw our little girl. 

Now, as we approached the landing 
field, we could see the Hurricanes cir- 
cling around coming in to land, and 
there was the doc, standing out in front 
of the dispersal tent, just as he should 
have been, waiting to see if anyone 
had been hurt. We walked toward him, 
carrying the child, and Fin, who was a 
few yards in front, said: 

“Doc, you lazy old devil, here's a job 
for you.” 

The doc was « smal] man with a 
wrinkled face and brown eyes. We 
liked him very much. 

“Take her into the sick bay,” he said. 
We went along and he followed us in. 
“Now clear out. . . . Sergeant, bring 
me some hot water, swabs — ” That was 
all we heard. We went out and wan- 
dered over to the dispersal ten. to see 
how the boys had got along. 

It was beginning to get dark. There 
was a sunset behind the ridge over in 
the west, and there was a full moon, a 
bombers’ moon, climbing up into the 
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sky. The moon shone upon the white- 
ness of the tents. They were standing 
up very straight, white against the 
grass, and as I looked I thought I scw 
them move. I thought I saw them hud- 
dle just a fraction nearer together. Then 
silently, without a sound, the moun- 
tains crept a little closer into our val- 
ley. 

For the next two days I don’t think 
any of us was conscious of anything 
except getting up at dawn, fying, 
snatching some food now and then, and 
going to sleep almost as soon as it got 
dark. 

But on the third day there was bad 
weather. So we sat around in the mess 
tent, while the rain made a noise like 
a sewing machine on the roof. Then 
lunch. For the first time in weeks the 
whole squadron was present. Fifteen 
pilots at a long table with benches on 
either side and Monkey, the C.O., sit- 
ting at the head. 

We were still in the middle of our 
tried corn beef when the flap of the 
tent opened, and in came the doc with 
an enormous dripping raincoat over 
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ROALD DAHL joined the RAF in 
East Africa when the war broke out. 
He trained as Leading Aircraftsman 
in Africa and Iraq; served as fighter 
pilot in Libya, flying Gladiators; and 
was wounded in September, 1940. 

After spending sixteen weeks in 
Alexandria, waiting for his fractured 
skull to mend, he rejoined his squad- 
ron in Greece, flying Hurricanes. 
This was in the spring of 1941, when 
the story of Katina occurs. After 
that, Dahl went on to the Syrian 
campaign, and was invalided home 
because of the old head injuries. 

Now in this country, Squadron 
Leader Dahl has done some writing 
at Walt Disney’s studio and is work- 
ing on his own fiction. He is the son 
of Norwegian parents, and is 27 
years old. 








his head. And with him, under the 
coat, was the little girl. She had a 
bandage round her head. 

“Hello. I've brought a guest,” said 
the doc and suddenly, automatically, we 
all stood up. 

The doc was taking off his raincoat 
and the little girl was standing there 
with her hands behind her back, look- 
ing at the men, and the men were all 
looking at her. With her long fair hair 
and pale skin, she looked less like a 
Greek than anyone I’ve ever seen. She 
was frightened by the fifteen rough- 
looking foreigners who had suddenly 
stood up when she came in, and for a 
moment she half turned as if she were 
going to run away out into the rain. 

“Hallo,” said Monkey, “hallo; come 
and sit down.” 

“Talk Greek,” said the doc. 
doesn’t understand.” 

Fin and Peter and I looked at one 
another and Fin said, “It’s our little 
girl. Nice work, doc.” 

She recognized Fin and walked to 
where he was standing. He took her by 
the hand and set her down on the 
bench, and everyone else sat down. 

We gave her some fried corn beet, 
~ and while she was eating it Monkev 
said, “Get Pericles.” 

Pericles was the Greek interpreter 
attached to the squadron. He was a 
wonderful man we'd picked up at Ya- 
nina, where ‘he had been the local 
schoolteacher, He had been out of busi- 
ness ever since the war started. “The 
children do not come to school. They 
are up in the mountains and fight,” he 
had said when he joined us. 
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Pericles came in. He was old, with 
a beard, a long pointed nose and sad 
gray eyes with wrinkles all around them. 

“Ask her her name,” said Monkey. 

He said something to her in Greek, 
and she looked up and said, “Katina.” 
That was all she said. 

“Look; Pericles,” said Peter, “ask her 
what she was doing sitting by that heap 
of ruins in the village.” 

Fin said, “Leave her alone.” 

“Ask her, Pericles,” said Peter. 

Pericles talked to. her again. She 
listened to the old man, and it seemed 
a long time before she answered. When 
she spoke it was only a few words, and 
Pericles translated: 

“She says that her mother and father 
and three sisters were underneath the 
stones.” 

Outside, the rain was coming down 
harder than ever. It beat upon the roof 
of the mess tent so that the canvas shiv. 
ered as the water bounced on it. 

I listened all the afternoon to Fin 
trying to teach Katina to talk English. 
He worked hard, and every now and 
again, for a brief moment, he managed 
to take her mind away from her 
thoughts. Once he made her smile. 

Fin was a tubby man, shaped like a 
barrel. He had a round red face which 
was mostly cheeks and eyes; brown 
eyes which twinkled as though they 
were always in the sun. He was a merry 
man, and gentle — very gentle. 

The next day the skies cleared, and 
once again we saw the mountains. We 
did a patrol over the troops which were 
already retreating slowly toward Ther- 
mopylae, and we met a lot of Messer 
schmitts and some Ju. 87s dive-bomb- 
ing the soldiers. 

When we landed and taxied in, there 
was Katina, standing outside the dis- 
persal tent with the doc: a tiny shrimp 
of a girl in a dirty print dress, standing 
there watching the machines as they 
came in to land. To some of us, as we 
walked in, she said, “Tha girisis xana.” 
Pericles said it meant, “You are back 
again”; just that. 

We were standing around taking off 
our parachutes, when suddenly some- 
one said, “Look out. Here they come.” 
Sure enough, through a gap in the hills, 
a mass of tiny thin black silhouettes 
were bearing down upon the airdrome. 

There was a scramble for the slit 
trenches, and I remember seeing Fin 
catch Katina round the waist and carry 
her off with us. I remember seeing her 
fight like a tiger the whole way to the 
trenches, and I remember everything 
else that happened in the next five 
minutes 
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As soon as we got into the trench 
and Fin had let her go, she jumped out 
and ran over onto the airfield. Down 
came the Messerschmitts with thei 
guns blazing, swooping so low that you 
could see the noses of the pilots stick 
ing out under their goggles. Their bul 
lets threw up spurts of dust all around. 
and I saw one of our Hurricanes burst 
into flames. I saw Katina standing right 
in the middle of the field, standiny 
firmly with her legs astride and her 
back to us, looking up and shaking he: 
fists at the Germans as they dived past 
I have never seen anything smaller and 
more angry and more fierce in my lif: 
She seemed to be shouting at them 
but the noise was very great and one 
could hear nothing at all except th 
engines and the guns of the airplanes 

Then it was all over. It was over as 
quickly as it had begun, and no one 
said very much except Fin, who said 
“I wouldn’t have done that, ever; not 
even if I was crazy.” 

That evening Monkey got out the 
squadron records and added Katina’s 
name to the list of members, and Kip 
the equipment officer, was ordered to 
provide a tent for her. So, on the 
eleventh of April, 1941, she became a 
member of the: squadron. 

In two days she knew the first name 
or nickname of every pilot, and Fi» 
had already taught her to say “Am 
luck?” and “Nice work.” 

On April twelfth Monkey got a mes 
sage from Athens. It said thaf the 
squadron was to move down to Eleusis 
and from there do a defense of Athens 
itself and also cover the troops retreat 
ing through the Thermopylae . Pass. 

Katina was to go with the trucks 
and we told the doc he was to see that 
she arrived safely. It would take them 
a day to make the journey. We flew 
over the mountains toward the south. 
fourteen of us, and at two-thirty we 
landed at Eleusis. It was a lovely air 
drome, with runways and hangars; an 
best of all, Athens was only twenty 
five minutes away by car. 

The next day the trucks carrying the 
ground staff and the equipment rum- 
bled onto the airdrome, and there was 
Katina sitting in the front seat of the 
leading vehicle with the doc beside her 
She waved to us as she jumped down. 
and she came running toward us, laugh- 
ing and calling our names in a curious 
Greek way. 

We showed her. the tent which we 
had prepared for her and we showed 
her the small cotton nightdress which 
Fin had obtained that morning by 
bribing one of the Greek laborers 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HEY! IT'S ED SMITH. GOLLY, THIS REMINGTON WOW! DID YOU SEE 
WELCOME HOME, ED. SURE SOCKS ‘EM IN THERE THAT, BILL ? 
—JUST LIKE OLD a 
TIMES. 





’ THAT'S WHAT 
| CALL REAL 
SHOOTING. 




















FELLOWS — SOME OF THE BEST SHOTS IN 
PACIFIC, IT TAK 4 | THE INFANTRY WERE SHOOTING ON SCHOOL 

AN EAGLE EYE ; TEAMS JUST A YEAR OR TWO AGO. THEY 
BAG JAPS. HAVE DISCOVERED THE FULL VALUE OF 


LEARNING TO SHOOT...AND SHOOT 














Learning to shoot —to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors and outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official “‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Rifle Promotion Section 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.”’ 





Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle is completely equipped 
with heavy barrel, target stock, sling strap, peep sights and other fea- 
tures for match competition on the rifle range. Shoot Remington 22's 
with Kleanbore* priming for finest accuracy. 











*Ree. U7. 8. Pat. Of. 
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5-Bladed Spitfire 


Latest and fastest Spitfire to 
join the hard-hitting RAF, is 
the Spitfire F, Mark XIV, a 
single seat, low wing mono- 
plane fighter. 

The new Spitfire has already 
seen action in the skies over 
Western Europe. It has also 
“scrambled” from airfields in 
England to knock down many 
of the German robot bombs on 
their way over the English 
Channel. 

Powerplant for this hottest 
of British fighters is a newly de- 
veloped Rolls Royce engine, the 
Griffon 65. To handle the 2000 
h.p. which this engine revs up, 





the new Spitfire is equipped 


| 


with a five-bladed Rotol con- 


stant-speed prop. 


The five-bladed “Spit” has | 


high speed plus a rate of climb | 
never equalled by any other | 


Spitfire. In high altitude per- 
formance it is tops, with a ceil- 


ing stated to be 40,000 feet. | 


Armament for the latest Spit- 
fire consists of four 20 mm. can- 
non, or two 20 mm. cannon and 
two .308 cal. machine guns. 

As a fighter-bomber, the Spit- 
fire F, Mark XIV, can carry a 
500-pound bomb underneath 
the fuselage in the drop-tank 
fittings. 


British Combine 


Spitfire F, Mark XIV, has a 5-bladed propeller. 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 


Westinghouse has perfected a 
gunsight lamp which permits 
gunners to aim _ accurately 
though facing the sun. The 
sight lines standing out bright 
and clear, eliminate the dread- 
ed blind spot on which the 
enemy will dive to attack. 

° ° 7 

Gas “drop tanks” made of 
paper are now in production. 
They are carried as “extra” to 
the regular gas tanks, to in- 
crease the range of fighter 
planes. Gasoline from the paper 





cank would be used on first 
part of mission, and_ then 
dropped before any fighting 
started. . 

o° oO o 


Among the jobs which the 
Seabees have to perform on 
the sandy islands of the Pacific 
is the construction of air strips, 
using live coral as the surface. 
Live coral has the quality of co- 
hesion, or sticking together, 
like putty, and it sets hard, like 
concrete. But coral is a minute 
animal and thrives only in salt 
water. Fresh water kills it and 
destroys its cohesive quality. 
After every rain the Seabees 
pour salt water on the runway. 


} 
| 
| 











British Combine 


BRITISH JET FIGHTER: First picture of the Gloucester, jet- 
propelled British fighter, which has been used with new five- 
bladed Spitfire (see left) to fight German buzz-bombs. 


FIRST PHOTO OF U, S. JET PLANE: This is the new P-39A 
Airacomet in flight. It has not yet been flown in combat. 





What’s the “green- 
house?” 

It’s the bombardier’s 
compartment in_ the 
plexiglass-enclosed nose 
of the ship. 


Next week: What's a 
“milk-run?” 














U. BS. Army Pores 
Head-on ‘view of Airacomet. 
Note twin intake vents. 


Flying Orange Juice! 


And grapefruit juice, too! 
Fresh orange and grapefruit 
juice squeezed from fruit in the 
Rio Grande Valley and rushed 
by air transport overnight to 
distant. metropolitan centers, is 
part of the postwar plans of 
the Texas Citrus & Vegetable 
Growers & Shippers Associa- 
tion. It would be delivered to 
vour door, just as the milk is. 
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All Standard Schrader Valve 


| Caps in use today contain 


this specially designed seal- 
ing unit with a dome-shaped 
rubber washer vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 
these caps ore guaranteed 
airtight up to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This mighty midget does 
the work, 


asreaa| 
re 
am BOYS OF AMERICA 


. +. be a Cap Spotter! 
Do your part in saving rubber. See that a cap is on every valve 
of your family car as well as your bicycle. 


FREE—The booklet pictured contains more than two dozen bal- 
ancing tricks with which you can amuse your friends. It shows 
too, the importance of proper balance in air pressure. Write today 
to Schrader, P. O. Box 240, Brooklyn, N. Y., for your free copy. 


« 


¥ 


Schrader 


nen BE aOR a. 


THE AIR 


WHAT would America do if tires wore out and we couldn't 
get replacements— Use oxen? Certainly not! But they would 
be better than nothing. So with new tires admittedly re- 
mote—it is necessary to take care of the present ones on 
the family automobile, as well as on your bicycle. Isn't 
that just good sense? 

What single factor ruins most tires? Underinflation. It 
breaks down side walls so tires cannot be repaired and 
causes them to wear out quickly. Yet underinflation is 
easy to prevent. 

What to do about it? Take air pressure reading with an 
accurate gauge. Put air in when needed and seal that air 
in at the valve mouth with an airtight Schrader Valve Cap. 
Be sure there’s a Schrader Cap on every tire of your family 
automobile, as well as on your bicycle. 

Uncle Sam, too, realizing the importance of Standard 
Caps is using them on a// pneumatic tired vehicles at home 
and abroad. So take care of those you have. Be sure they’re 
on tight. And if your dealer is temporarily out of Schrader 
Caps, don’t blame him. Try again later. 
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T SEEMS as if you're always on the 
sidelines, instead of in the game. Al- 
ways on the fringe, wishing you were 
in the fun. You're the girl who sits alone 
and dreams of dozens of friends, dates, 
and telephone calls. You're the. boy who 
stands off and watches the other fellows 
make the team, date the girls, and be 
rated as “swell guys.” 
But what can you do about it? 
You're so shy that your own voice 
scares you. You're struck dumb at the 
sight of a member of the opposite sex. 
You're so self-conscious that you think 
everyone is looking at you, watching 
your confusion, and laughing at your 
mistakes. Other people seem to know 
how to get along, make friends, and 
have fun together. You're always solo 
—and you don’t like it. You want to be 
in on the duets, quartets, and chorus. 
What can you do to overcome your 
shyness, your self-consciousness? How 
can you make friends and influence peo- 
ple to like you? 


Q. What can you do to get over 
being painfully shy? 

A. Take a deep breath, break through 
that shell of self-consciousness you've 
built around you, and step smack into 
the midst of things! Forget yourself by 
directing your attention outside instead 
of inside. Stop listening to your own 
voice and listen to those around you. 
Find out what other kids are talking 
about, thinking about, and doing. Then 
start talking, thinking, and doing along 
with them. 

The next time you're near a group of 
talky-walkies, swing into step. You 
have just as much right to express your 
opinion of Crosby vs. Sinatra as the 
next fellow, your guess about the out- 
come of the Presidential election is as 
good as anyone’s and you may know 
more about aviation, acrobatics, or 
arrowheads than the others. If you do, 
don’t keep it a secret. If you don’t, ask 
questions. Then, at least, the others 
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will know that you're awake and inter- 
ested in what’s going on. 

But don’t stop with learning to use 
your vocal chords in public. If another 
player is needed for the softball game, 
you step up. If another scene-shifter is 
needed for the school play or a dish- 
washer for K.P. after the Hallowe'en 
party, you volunteer for the job. No- 
body expects you to be an expert. Your 
participation, not your performance, is 
what counts. And don’t flatter yourself 
that everybody’s watching you. They 
aren't. They can’t. They're too busy 
doing their own part to watch how you 
do yours, too busy making a few mis- 
takes of their own to notice yours. If 
you want to find out how unimportant 
your boners are, just try telling about 
one of them sometime and see if some- 


body doesn’t go you one bigger and 
better and bonier! 

Don’t wear your feelings on the out- 
side. If they stick out like a porcupine’s 
needles, they're going to bump into 
plenty of trouble. Keep them below the 
surface where they belong. Pin pricks 
are not painful, but if you wear your 
feelings on the outside, they may seem 
like major wounds, 

Decide on some one thing you like to 
do and, consequently, might be good 
at. Then get good at it! It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether your choice is ping-pong, 
tiddly-winks, telling jokes, or chasing 
butterflies. And ‘you don’t have to be 
super-duper to do it. You don’t have to 
be another Bob Hope to tell a joke but, 
if you can tell one better than Butch 
Smithers, you'll gain self-confidence and 
get rid of self-consciousness. 


Q. How can you make friends 
and influence people to like you? 


A. Friendships are a matter of give- 
and-take. In making friends be prepared 
to give more than you take. Don’t wait 
for other people to give you a friendly 
a and a “hiya.” You be friendly 

rst. 

You aren’t a flirt, if you merely smile 
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and look pleasant at those you meet, 
You aren’t “fresh,” if you say “hiya” to 
kids you see every day, You aren't “too 
bold,” if you start a conversation with 
any of your classmates or schoolmates, 
You're being friendly. 

Most friendships are founded on 
mutual interests. Go out for basketball 
and you'll find friends who are inter- 
ested in the same sport. Join a club and 
you ll have mutual interests to talk over 
with one of the members you meet, 
going home on the bus. Attend your 
class meetings, volunteer your help in 
every class and school project — that's 
the way to find friends. 

Keeping friends depends on fair pla 
Don’t expect your newly-found frien 


to do all the asking and seeking out. | 


You do your part. But don’t expect your 
friend to give up other friends or dates 
for you, Jealousy has no part in lasting 
friendships. 

What qualities will influence people 
to like you? You tell me what you like 
in other people and there’s your answer. 
Don’t you like Donna because she’s 
sincere in what she says and what she 
does? Don’t you admire Jim because 
he’s well-mannered, considerate of 
others, and always ready to pitch in and 
help get a job done? Don’t you watch 
Ellen because she’s neat and well- 
groomed, even though she’s no raving 
beauty? Don’t you like Ted because he’s 
always in a good humor and can see 
the funny side of everything? Don’t you 
always perk up your ears when Trudy 
speaks, because she “makes sense?” 

You're telling me — and yourself. 
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FAMED AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS LOOK AT M-G-M’s 


An American Romance, 


America’s best-known illustrators were invited to 
see AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. On this page we 
have reproduced a few of their impressions of 
stirring moments in this great Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer picture. AN AMERICAN ROMANCE is 
truly America’s love story! 


Artist ALEX ROSS, with brilliant touch, has caught 
the ecstasy of love, the fire of young dreams, the 
thrill of struggle, the call of adventure. 


DEAN CORNWELL pictures the determined dreamer BRADSHAW CRANDELL, with an artist’s in- JOHN GANNAM captures on his canvas the 
who sees untold opportunity in the shining horizon sight, sees all the joyous romance of courtship heart-warming moment when the happy 
of a new land filled with great promise. in this gay jaunt im a surrey. newlyweds arrive at their first home. 


DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS ys the Pecans a GILBERT BUNDY amusingly one By S. EDMUND OPPENHEIM in his beautiful paint- 
supreme confidence of youth as Steve Dangos the warm humor of the daring ride in the early ing, has caught the spirit of a young gitl’s 
points out the world he will conquer! auto that led to fame and fortune. abiding faith in the man she loves. 


* * * * * * - - * * * * * * ae oe 
KING VIDOR’S production An American Romance in TECHNICOLOR 


STARRING R AN DON LEVY with ANN RICHARDS - WALTER ABEL - JOHN QUALEN - HORACE McNALLY - Produced and Directed 
B | by KING VIDOR-Screen Play by Herbert Dalmas and William Ludwig - An M-G-M Picture 





T SEEMS as if you're always on the 
sidelines, instead of in the game. Al- 

ways on the fringe, wishing you were 
in the fun. You’re the girl who sits alone 
and dreams of dozens of friends, dates, 
and telephone calls. You're the. boy who 
stands off and watches the other fellows 
make the team, date the girls, and be 
rated as “swell guys.” 

But what can you do about it? 

You're so shy that your own voice 
scares you. You're struck dumb at the 
sight of a member of the opposite sex. 
You're so self-conscious that you think 
everyone is looking at you, watching 
your confusion, and laughing at your 
mistakes. Other people seem to know 
hew to get along, make friends, and 
have fun together. You're always solo 
—and you don’t like it. You want to be 
in on the duets, quartets, and chorus. 

What can you do to overcome your 
shyness, your self-consciousness? How 
can you make friends and influence peo- 
ple to like you? 


Q. What can you do to get over 
being painfully shy? 

A. Take a deep breath, break through 
that shell of self-consciousness you’ve 
built around you, and step smack into 
the midst of things! Forget yourself by 
directing your attention outside instead 
of inside. Stop listening to your own 
voice and listen to those around you. 
Find out what other kids are talking 
about, thinking about, and doing. Then 
start talking, thinking, and doing along 
with them. 

The next time you're near a group of 
talky-walkies, swing into step. You 
have just as much right to express your 
opinion of Crosby vs. Sinatra as the 
next fellow, your guess about the out- 
come of the Presidential election is as 
good as anyone’s and you may know 
more about aviation, acrobatics, or 
arrowheads than the others. If you do, 
don’t keep it a secret. If you don’t, ask 
questions. Then, at least, the others 
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will know that you're awake and inter- 
ested in what's going on. 

But don’t stop with learning to use 
your vocal chords in public. If another 
player is needed for the softball game, 
you step up. If another scene-shifter is 
needed for the school play or a dish- 
washer for K.P. after the Hallowe'en 
party, you volunteer for the job. No- 
body expects you to be an expert. Your 
participation, not your performance, is 
what counts. And don’t flatter yourself 
that everybody’s watching you. They 
aren’t. They can’t. They're -too busy 
doing their own part to watch how you 
do yours, too busy making a few mis- 
takes of their own to notice yours. If 
you want to find out how unimportant 
your boners are, just try telling about 
one of them sometime and see if some- 


body doesn’t go you one bigger and 
better and bonier! 

Don’t wear your feelings on the out- 
side. If they stick out like a porcupine’s 
needles, they’re going to bump into 
plenty of trouble. Keep them below the 
surface where they belong. Pin pricks 
are not painful, but if you wear your 
feelings on the outside, they may seem 
like major wounds. 

Decide on some one thing you like to 
do and, consequently, might be good 
at. Then get good at it! It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether your choice is ping-pong, 
tiddly-winks, telling jokes, or chasing 
butterflies. And you don’t have to be 
super-duper to do it. You don’t have to 
be another Bob Hope to tell a joke but, 
if you can tell one better than Butch 
Smithers, you'll gain self-confidence and 
get rid of self-consciousness. 


Q. How can you make friends 
and influence people to like you? 


A. Friendships are a matter of give- 
and-take. In making friends be prepared 
to give more than you take. Don’t wait 
for other people to give you a friendly 
smile and a “hiya.” You be friendly 
first. 

You aren't a flirt, if you merely smile 
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and look pleasant at those you meet, 
You aren’t “fresh,” if you say “hiya” tp 
kids you see every day, You aren't “too 
bold,” if you start a conversation with 
any of your classmates or schoolmates, 
You're being friendly. 

Most friendships are founded on 
mutual interests. Go out for basketball 
and you'll find friends who are inter- 
ested in the same sport. Join a club and 
you'll have mutual interests to talk over 
with one of the members you meet, 
going home on the bus. Attend your 
class meetings, volunteer your help in 
every class and school project — that's 
the way to find friends. 

Keeping friends depends on fair pla 
Don’t expect your newly-found friex 
to do all the asking and seeking out. 
You do your part. But don’t expect your 
friend to give up other friends or dates 
for you, Jealousy has no part in lasting 
friendships. 

What qualities will influence people 
to like you? You tell me what you like 
in other people and there’s your answer. 
Don’t you like Donna because she’ 
sincere in what she says and what she 
does? Don’t you admire Jim because 
he’s_ well-mannered, considerate of 
others, and always ready to pitch in and 
help get a job done? Don’t you watch 
Ellen because she’s neat and well 
groomed, even though she’s no raving 
beauty? Don’t you like Ted because he’s 
always in a good humor and can see 
the funny side of everything? Don’t you 
always perk up your ears when Trudy 
speaks, because she “makes sense?” 

You're telling me — and yourself. 
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FAMED AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS LOOK AT M-G-M’s 


An American Rommance, 


America’s best-known illustrators were invited to 
see AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. On this page we 
have reproduced a few of their impressions of 
stirring moments in this great Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer picture. AN AMERICAN ROMANCE is 
truly America’s love story! 


Artist ALEX ROSS, with brilliant touch, tis caught 
the ecstasy of love, the fire of young dreams, the 
thrill of struggle, the call of adventure. 


DEAN CORNWELL pictures the determined Aedonr BRADSHAW CRANDELL, with an artist’s in- JOHN GANNAM captures on his canvas the 
who sees untold opportunity in the shining horizon sight, sees all the joyous romance of courtship heart-warming moment when the happy 
of a new land filled with great promise. in this gay jaunt im a surrey. newlyweds arrive at their first home. 


DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMM ys the cake 2 GILBERT BUNDY amusingly reveals S. EDMUND OPPENHEIM in his beautiful paint- 
supreme confidence Secu ws teve Dangos the warm humor of the daring ride in the early ing, has caught the spirit of a young girl's 
points out the world he will conquer! auto that led to fame and fortune. abiding faith in the man she loves. 


* * * * * _ os * * * * * * + * 
KING VIDOR’S production An American Romance in TECHNICOLOR 


STARRIN with ANN RICHARDS - WALTER ABEL - JOHN QUALEN - HORACE McNALLY - Produced and Directed 
, BRIAN DON LEVY by KING VIDOR-Screen Play by Herbert Dalmas and William Ludwig - An M-G-M Picture 
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Send for Music Awards Rules Book to 


Scholastic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. After working in the Mesabi iron ore 
range Steve (Brian Donlevy) turns to 
a mill to learn about making steel. 
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ciate some of the graces of civilization. 

His passion for steel results in the 
development of the first steel-topped 
automobile body, and Dangos becomes 
a business 7. In his prosperity he 
remembers his struggles and treats his 
men well. But like many self-made men 
he resists the unionization of his plant. 
Eventually he is forced to retire in a 
conflict over labor policy. When war 
breaks out, however, he is only too glad 
to get back to work. He learns to coop- 
erate with labor and contributes might- 
ily to American victory. 

This simple story is made larger-than- 
life against the immense canvas of 
American history, It is given power by 
down-to-earth sequences of industry in 
action. The lives of Steve’s six children 
(he names his boys for U. S. Presidents ) 
are also developed to emphasize the 
march of events. 

Donlevy is at home in his role, per- 
haps because he is the son of Irish immi- 
grant parents, His excellent perform- 
ance carries the picture through and 
overcomes the weakness of some too 
sentimental spots. 


Post-Mortem 


This is the story of two privates who 
paused to puzzle over a dead animal 
they saw at the roadside. 

“It has two stripes,” said one. 

“That settles it,” said the other. “It’s 
either a skunk or a corporal!” 


Army and Navy 


Strange Plumbing 

Londoners are endeavoring to ration 
themselves on bomb stories. But it’s an 
uphill task. Here’s one: 

One of those ordinary little square 
houses was hit. All the persons who 
lived there seemed to be safe except 
grandpa who was not present at family 
roll call. 

The housewife explained to the res- 
cue squad that grandpa had been in the 
bath when the bomb went off. The 
rescue squad went to work and uncov- 
ered the bath and grandpa, too. 

“It was strange,” said grandpa as 
they hurried him into some clothes. “It 
was most extraordinary. I just pulled 
the plug and suddenly the whole house 
exploded.” 

Christian Science Monitor 
Nothing New 

Susie Q.: “Could I see the captain?” 

First Mate: “He’s forward, Miss.” 

Susie Q.: “Oh, that’s all right. I've 
been out with high school boys.” 


Jackson (H. 8.) Journal, Qharleston, W. Va. 





Great Football Coaches 
Recommend the 


HUT CHIME BREAKTAST 


Herbert O tity Crisler 
Head Football Coach, University of Michigan, says: 


“I know authorities agree natural oatmeal 
leads all other cereals in the basic stamina 
element, Protein. I consider a hot oatmeal 
breakfast the finest food for any training 
table.” 


Head Football Coach, University of Southern California, says: 


“I am fully aware that oatmeal leads all other 
cereals in certain essentials which are neces- 
sary for success in athletics. Ve know that 
oatmeal is ‘tops’ in food-energy. We know 
that it leads other cereals in Protein. Protein 
is a basic stamina element, and stamina is 
certainly a ‘must’ for the individual athlete, 
or for a team.” 


Carl Gnavelly 


Head Football Coach, Cornell University, says: 


“Food authorities stress the fact that oatmeal 
leads other cereals in Protein, needed for 
growth, body development and stamina. 
Also, that it leads all natural cereals in Food- 
Energy, vitamin B,, both essential for the 
kind of pep and energy it takes to be a ‘win- 
ner.’ Those are the reasons why I consider 
the hot oatmeal breakfast a ‘key’ food for 
the training table.” 








THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Box 1083, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me my free copy of “How To Play Winning Football” by “Fritz” Crisler. 





KATINA 


(Continued) 


around the airdrome to go into Athens. 
It was white with a lot of little blue 


birds embroidered on the front, and ° 


we all thought that it was very beau- 
tiful. Katina wanted to put it on at 
once, and it took a long time to per- 
suade her that it was meant only for 
sleeping in. 

For the next two days nothing hap- 
pened, except that the remnants of an- 
other squadron came down from the 
north and joined us. They brought six 





THE GIRL WITH THE 


GOOD SKIN 


GETS THE DATES 


See how fast this CON- 
CENTRATED ointment works! It helps re- 
duce redness of surface pimples, blotches, 
simple rashes; actually aids in peeling off 
unsightly pimple layer. Coat each blemish, 
leave on overnight. 50¢, druggists. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. We call it “the ointment 
without disappointment.” Make us prove it! 
Send for FREE SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 
20-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19. N. ¥ 





YOU CAN WIN 


one of the 118 prizes 
in the Planters Contest. 
See last week's issue 
(Oct. 16) for details. 
~ <?. 
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Modern Wonder Plastic $ 


LUCITE KIT 


Complete, supply of Lucite plastic sheets, attractive 
designs, instructions for cutting, shaping, bending, 
cementing. Make your own Lucite novelties, cos- 
tume jewelry. Ideal gifts for Xmas, birthdays, etc. 
EARN MONEY AT HOME. Sell to your friends, 
$15 to $20 worth from $1 Kit. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Get a supply of the Won- 
der Plastic NOW! Send your name and address with 
$1 to Plastic Homecraft Co., ee Ss, 4617 West 
Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles 16, California. 





SENIORS: Sell classmates and friends the largest 
* and best GRADUATION NAME CARD 
tine in the country. Highest commissions paid . . most 
modern designs. Write today for free catalog, RALPH'S 
CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 213, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Earn your graduation ex- 


SENIORS: penses by taking orders 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students. 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
teday to Printcraft, 1423 &. Kim St., 
Scranton 5S. Pa. 








Hurricanes, so that altogether we had 
about twenty machines. Then we 
waited. 

On the third day German reconnais- 
sance aircraft appeared, circling high 
over Peiraeus, and we chased after 
them, but never got up in time to 
catch them. 

Then at dawn the bombers came 
over, with about fifty fighters circling 
around overhead, watching the bomb- 
ers, waiting to pounce, but doing -noth- 
ing unless someone interfered with the 
bombers. 

We got eight Hurricanes into the air 
just before they arrived. It was not my. 
turn to go up, so with Katina standing 
by my side I watched the battle from 
the ground. The child never said a word 
or moved a muscle, save when she 
turned her head to follow the little 
specks of silver dancing high above in 
the sky. I saw the tenseness of her 
body and I saw her fists, which were 
clenched so tightly that her hands 
became white and without blood. 1 
looked into the sky and saw a plane 
coming down in a trail of black smoke, 
and I looked at Katina again and I re- 
member thinking that I had never be- 
fore seen such fierce hatred expressed 
in a human being. And she was but 
seven years old. 

It was a successful battle, for they 
could turn, those Hurricanes, and they 
led the Germans a merry dance all over 
the sky. We got four of the bombers 
and one fighter, but we lost a sergeant 
called Willie. He crashed into the sea 
half a mile out with smoke pouring 
from his engine. 

At noon Monkey got another message 
from Athens. It said that morale was 
bad in the capital and that every avail- 
able Hurricane was to fly in formation 
low over the city in order to show the 
inhabitants how strong we were and 
how many aircraft we had. Eighteen of 
us took off and in tight formation we 
flew up and down the main streets just 
above the roofs of the houses. I could 
see the people looking up, shielding 
their eyes from the sun, looking at us 
as we flew over, and in one street I 
saw an old woman who never looked 
up at all. None of them waved, and I 
knew then that they were resigned to 
their fate. 

When we landed Monkey said, “Re- 
tuel quickly and get in the air again; 
I think they're waiting to catch us on 
the ground.” 

There were at least forty Messer- 
schmitt 109s circling the airdrome, and 
one by one they straightened out and 
dived past the hangars, spraying the 
ground with their guns. But they did 
something else. They slid back their 
cockpit hoods and as they came past 


they threw out small bombs which ex. 
ploded when they hit the ground and 
fiercely flung quantities of large lead 
balls in every direction. 

Suddenly the Messerschmitts al] 
turned and headed for home, all save 
one, which glided down and made a 
smooth belly landing on the airdrome, 

We wanted the pilot for questioning, 
and we wanted him alive. Monkey, 
who was standing on the tarmac, 
shouted to us, and Fin and Paddy and 
I raced with him toward the station 
wagon which was standing fifty yards 
away. Monkey was inside like a flash, 
started the engine and drove off just as 
the three of us jumped on the running 
board. 

We jumped out and ran over to the 
Messerschmitt, and there, sitting in 
the cockpit, was a fair-haired boy with 
pink cheeks and blue eyes, and never 
have I seen anyone whose face showed 
so much fear. He said to Monkey in 
English, “I am hit in the leg.” 

We pulled him out of the cockpit 
and got him into the car, while the 
Greeks stood around watching. He had 
a wound in his shin and the bullet had 
shattered the bone, giving him so much 
pain that he had had tu land at once. 
We drove him.back, and as we handed 
him over to the doc, I saw Katina stand- 
ing not four yards away, looking at the 
face of the German. 

She was so dumbfounded that she 
could not speak. She could not even 
move, but stood rooted to the ground 
clutching the skirt of her dress in her 
hands, staring at the face of the Ger- 
man. It was not difficult, from her ex- 
pression, to imagine the thoughts which 
were racing through her mind. Almost 
it was as though she was speaking out 
aloud: There is a mistake somewhere; 
there must be a mistake, for this is not 
a fat ugly monster. You say he is a Ger- 
man murderer, yet he has pink cheeks 
and fair hair and the pleasant face of 
a boy. I cannot understand anything 
any longer. I simply cannot understand. 
After a while she said something very 
quietly in Greek, then turned away and 
ran across the grass toward her tent, 
rushed in and disappeared from sight. 

The next morning, before the sun 
had risen from behind the mountains, 
thirty Junkers 87 dive bombers came 
over and blew No, 2 Hangar right off 
the face of the earth. Their bombing 
was good and they did not even hit 
the hangars on either side of it. They 
worked very fast, those Germans. 


(Concluded next week) 


Reprinted by special permission ot the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Copyright, 1944, by 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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“Big Ed’ McKeever 


WIN, lose or draw, the new football ~ 
coach of Notre Dame remains the most 
popular man on the campus. Every- 
lody knows “Big Ed” McKeever, and 
verybody likes him. 

Ed, who is 33 years old, looks fit 
enough to block an oak tree. A Texan 
by birth, he attended St. Edward's Uni- 
ersity prep school in Austin, where he 
layed three major sports. 

He then enrolled at Notre Dame, but 
nad to drop out after a year because of 
is dad’s illness, He returned to Texas. 
\fter punching cattle for a while. he 
ntered Texas Tech. 

After graduation, he stayed on at 
lech as backfield coach for four years. 
In 1939, Frank Leahy induced him to 
go to Boston College as his assistant. 
The Leahy-MecKeever combine was a 
natural, and Boston College lost only 
me game in two years. 

This brought the two coaches an 
iter from Notre Dame, and they moved 
there in 1941. When Head Coach 
Leahy left for the Navy this year. he 
turned the team over to Big Ed. 

McKeever married his schoolday 
weetheart in 1935, who presented him 
with twin girls Dec. 19, 1940, the day 
after Ed left with the Boston College 
team for the Sugar Bowl in New Or- 
leans. He didn’t know he had become 
a papa until the 20th, when the team 
got off the train. 

“Whoever scores the touchdowns, 
names the girls,” said Ed. Mike Holo- 
vak and Mickey Connolly did, and they 
settled for Susan Helen and jane Anne. 
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CAN YOUR SCALP 
PASS THE 


"FINGERNAIL TEST?" 


Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 


f YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 








Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANOLIN 
has long been pre- 
- agribed because of 
-its- soothing quali- 
j ties, and because it 
closely resembles 
the oil of the human 
skin. No wonder 4 
out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test 
prefer it to hair ton- 
ics formerly used. 
For 10 day trial send 
10¢ to Wildroot 
Co., Buffalo 8, N.Y.., 
Dept SM-10. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 








PLAYING FITNESS IS FIGHTING FITNESS 


Ba 


HARRY STUHLDREHER—Athlietic Director 
and Football Coach, University of Wisconsin 
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FOOTBA 


“In football as in war, condition pays. Ability to think fast 
and act fast is important. But if you can’t keep driving for a 
full game, the finest strategy may be wasted. If you are not 
in shape, football will help put you in Condition—as well as 
build initiative, courage and team spirit. But it needs help from 
you. You can supply that help by seeing to it that you eat right, 
sleep right, and live right.“’—Harry Stuhldreher 


* 


“Fighting fitness’’ is an important weapon on every front. To 
keep that weapon keen, America is sending her best in food 
and supplies to our armed forces. If those big jumbo Planters 
Peanuts are a favorite with you, remember that G.I. Joe is 
getting “first call.“ But remember, too, that you can still get 
Planters Peanuts in the handy 5c bags—and with all the nour- 
ishing goodness, crispness and flavor that have made “Mr. 
Peanut’ a welcome buddy of the boys in the services. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 





BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 


a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c 


containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


and naval facts. 


Just mail 15¢ and two empty 


Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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Sight and Saund 


How a Big Radio Network Is Organized 


With radio gaining increasing im- 
ce as an educational medium for 
classroom, SIGHT AND SOUND 
herewith presents a brief outline of the 
organization of the four major net- 
works which daily deliver music, his- 
tory, drama, news, science, etc. to 
' America’s classrooms. The following in- 
formation is based on materia] fur- 
nished by the Blue Network. 

A radio “network,” as the term is 
used in the broadcasting industry, is a 
company which engages in the business 
of supplying programs to a group of 
“affiliated stations,” the programs being 
fed to the various stations by telephone 
lines from the network’s studios, being 
broadcast by a hundred or more sta- 
tions simultaneously. Almost half of all 
the programs heard by radio listeners 
over American. radio stations are pro- 
grams produced by networks and 
nearly 70 per cent of all commercial 
radio stations are affiliated with net- 
works, 

Nearly forty different networks pro- 
vide American radio stations with pro- 
grams today. The four national net- 
works are the National Broadcasting 
Company, organized in 1926; the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, which 
came into being the following year; the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, which be- 
gan operations in 1935; and the Blue 
Network, originally a part of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company but sepa- 
rated from NBC and set up as an inde- 
pendent corporation in February. 1942. 


WHERE PROGRAMS ORIGINATE 


Each national network maintains 
studios for the production of network 
programs in each of four or five key 
cities — usually New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Hollywood. In these 
key cities, programs are originated in 
studios owned by the network directly, 
o in those of “key stations,” owned by 
or affiliated with the network. From the 
network originating point, programs are 
piped by telephone lines to the con- 
trol boards in the studios of the various 
affiliated stations throughout the coun- 
try. 

Each of the tour national networks 
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New York school children visit CBS “American School of the Air’ program 


has contracts with more than 100 “affil- 
iated stations” throughout the United 
States. At the beginning of 1944, Mu- 
tual had 212 affiliates; Columbia had 
136; the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany had 136; and the Blue Network 
had 176 affiliated stations. 625 of the 
908 commercial stations then licensed 
by the~government had national net- 
work affiliations. 


TRANSMISSION BY TELEPHONE 


Programs originated by networks are 
carried to the various affiliated stations 
hy telephone lines. Consequently, each 
network maintains thousands of miles 
of permanently leased telephone lines, 
for which rental is paid to the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

The program service provided by 
a network to its affiliated stations in- 
cludes both consmercial programs, paid 
for by commercial advertisers, and sus- 
taining programs, paid for by the net- 
work. Commercial programs are pro- 
duced in the network’s studios; the net- 
work provides studios and studio equip- 
ment, an engineer, and a network an- 
nouncer, but all other costs of produc- 
ing a network commercial program are 
paid for by the sponsor. These costs 
range from as little as $300 per broad- 
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cast for some of the 15-minute day- 
time serials, to as much as $10,000 or 
$15,000 for some of the 30-minute eve- 
ning variety shows; these are costs of 
programs alone, and do not include the 
amount the sponsor pays for broadcast- 
ing time. 

Many of the sustaining and some 
commercial programs of each network 
fall in the “public service” field — news, 
serious music, forums, religious broad- 
casts, women’s programs, programs re- 
lated to the war effort, and others which 
have general educational or cultural 
values. 


BROADCASTING REVENUES 


The gross revenues of the broadcast- 
ing industry for the year 1943 are es- 
timated at $307,191,000, of which 
$151,791,000 represents gross billings 
of national networks, and $155,400,000 
billings by regional networks and in- 
dividual stations. However, these fig- 
ures are above actual revenues; the 
radio industry makes heavy discounts 
for volume sales, and according to an 
estimate of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, actual receipts for the 
year 1943 stood at $104,900,000; for 
regional networks and stations, $129,- 
000,000. 


- 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics and educators. 
Nov. 5, Shakespeare — Julius Ceasar; 
Nov. 12, Harris — Uncle Remus; Nov. 
19, Sumner — Folk Ways; Nov. 26, 
Meredith — The Egoist. 


:15-1:30 p.m. Music by Marais, BN 

Program features the folk music of 
various sections of the United States, 
ranging from lumberjacks’ songs of the 
North woods to sea chanties and the 
Spanish folk music of the Mexican bor- 
der. 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

A challeriging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, po- 
litical and economic issues. Produced in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago. 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 


Symphony, CBS 

The world-famous orchestra brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listeners, 
with the concerts being directed by out- 
standing conductors of the present day. 


:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 

A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s west- 
ern and middle western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occu- 
pational requirements. Nov. 6, Public 
Health — Medicine; Nov. 13, Lighter 
and Faster — Mechanical Engineering; 
Nov. 20, Out of the Woods — Forestry; 
Nov. 27, Test Tube Victory — Biochem- 
istry. 
:45-6:00 p.m. Monday through Fri- 
day. The Sea Hound, BN 

A program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
to give information of Latin American 
countries and their peoples. 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 

Leading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the mak- 
ing. 


TUESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 
Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 


that speaks for foreign lands and peo-_ 


ples, and seasonal music. Several pro- 
grams will take up the development of 
musical forms. Nov. 7, Music in the 
White House; Nov. 14, Brahms and the 
Symphony; Nov. 21, Trek to the West; 
Nov. 28, Musica Mexicana. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business and labor .are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. These will include war 
fronts of the Pacific, Europe and Asia, 
areas where the world’s vital materials 
are obtained, and transportation and dis- 
tribution areas. Nov. 1, Down Under — 
Australia; Nov. 8, East and West — 
China; Nov. 15, Over the Hump — Bur- 
ma-India; Nov. 22, Field of Battle — 
France; Nov. 29, Island Base — Great 
Britain. 


THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 

This series which dramatizes notable 
stories from classieal and current litera- 
ture, will offer folk-tales, war stories and 
lives of famous men. Stories will be laid 
in China and Africa, in Ireland and 
Guatemala, Canada and the United 
States. Nov. 2, “Pepperfoot of oar 
Market”; Nov. 9, “Davy Crockett”; Nov. 
16, “Fog Magic”; Nov. 23, “The Court. 
ship of Miles Standish”; Nov. 30, “Bag 
of Smoke”: “The Story of the First Bal- 
loon.” 


:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 


ing of the Air, BN 

The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 


NBC 
News and background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 


can Cities, NBC 

Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 
city or by composers born in the city. 


SENIOR 


FRIDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students discuss- 
ing each topic after the dramatization. 
Programs will relate to war and postwar 
problems, international and domestic. 
Nov. 3, The People’s Choice; Nov. 10, 
Schools for Tomorrow; Nov. 17, Uncle 
Sam. in Europe; Nov. 24, Feeding the 
World. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life stor- 

ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 


SATURDAY 


10:00-10:30 a.m. Youth on Parade, CBS 
Music, patriotic drama and news on 
youth’s role in the war. 


10:00-10:30 a.m. 
NBC 
Series of one-half hour book drama- 
tizations, including adventure and ani- 
mal stories as well as the classics. Series 
is under the supervision’ of Margaret 
Cuthbert, NBC’s Director of Programs 
for Women and Children. 


12:00-12:30 p.m. Blue Playhouse, BN 
Dramatizations, by juvenile actors, of 
subjects ranging from the development 
of American railroads to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 


:30-2:00 p.m. Report to the Nation, 
CBS 

Up-to-the-minute news-drama, _pre- 
senting interviews and reports by news- 
men and special guests, highlighting the 
latest events throughout the world. 


2:30-3:00 p.m. Calling Pan America, 
CBS ‘ 

Musical series from various Latin- 
American capitals, presenting songs and 
folklore characteristic of each country’s 
culture. 


:00-5:30 p.m. Your America, NBC 

Story dramas by Leo Kopp of Amer- 
ican development, past and _ present; 
talks by midwestern governors. 
:00-6:00 p.m. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
CBS 

Under the baton of its conductor, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra begins its second season of weekly 
hour-long broadcasts. Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, is guest on Nov. 18. 
:30-6:00 p.m. Story Behind the Head- 
lines, NBC 

Caesar Saerchinger, presented under 
the auspices of the American Historical 
Association. 
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NEW [6mm. FILMS 


THE AMERICAN NILE — Astounding 
relics of a dead Mayan civilization 
along the Usumacinta River, separat- 
ing Mexico and Guatemala. One-reel 
16 mm, sound film available from Bell 
& Howell Co., 1801-1815 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 18, Ill 

A FISH IS BORN — Nature-study 
one-reel sound film showing modern 


THE WEST INDIES — one-reel film 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


hatchery practice and biological repro- 
duction of perch and pike. Superlative 
microscopic cinematography shows 
complete embryo development. Suitable 
for classroom use in nature study, con- 
servation and biology. For sale or rental 
from Bell & Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

HOME ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
~ Explanation of the common heating 
and motor appliances in the home. Ani- 
mated drawings illustrate alternating 
currents throughout, while scientific 
principles are stressed in connection 
with the thermostatic controls, fluores- 
cent lighting, and electric refrigeration. 
One reel, sound, from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 

MODES AND MOTORS — How auto- 
mobile styles are created and the suc- 
ceeding steps taken to final production. 
A one-reel, sound film showing the long 
process in designing a new car or re- 
frigerator from the artist’s first rough 
sketch to the finished product. Available 
at no rental charge from the Depart- 


ment of Public Relations, General Mo-- 


tors Corporation, 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

MONTEVIDEO FAMILY — Two-reel 
sound film showing the school work, 
housework, social and entertainment di- 
versions of a typical family in the capi- 


OCTOBER 


tol of Uraguay. Rental trom the Prince- 
ton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

NAPLES IS A BATTLEFIELD — One- 
reel, sound film shows how the Allies 
undertook the tremendous task of 
bringing new life to the starving peo- 
ple of a city ruthlessly shattered by the 
Nazis, and ravaged by disease. The re- 
habilitation of this, the first big Euro- 
pean city to be liberated, revealed the 
magnitude of the job. Rental for service 
fee of 50c from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

OUR ENEMY — THE JAPANESE — 
Two-reel, sound film giving insight 
into the resources and industries, re- 
ligion, military training, lives, and 
minds of the people of Japan. Nar- 
rated by former American Ambassador 
to Japan, Joseph Grew. A March of 
Time production, Available for loan, 
free, through Office of War Informa- 
tion. Washington, D. C., or from local 


‘ OWI distributor. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIS! — A feature 
film of ten reels centering about the 
life of St. Francis, from his birth in a 
manger to his death surrounded by his 
followers who initiated the great Fran- 
ciscan Order of Monks. His idle, rich 
youth, his conversion to Godliness and 
a life of poverty, his levitation to face 
Christ on the Cross, and his known 
miracles are all recounted faithfully. 
Dialogue is in Spanish with English 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI — sound fea- 
ture released by Walter O. Gutlohn. 


titles. Complete information about this 
film may be obtained from Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY — How in- 
dustry tests public reaction to a new 
product as scientifically as it studies the 
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product itself. This two-reel film ex- 
plains some of the methods used by in- 
dustry to replace restricted materials 
with new synthetics and plastic. Free 
loan from General Motors Corporation, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
THE WEST INDIES (CARIBBEAN 
REGION) — Documentary material con- 
cerning the geography and climate of 
the West Indies and the story of its 
peoples and their present-day activi- 
ties. Photographic sequences depict 
the types of people and economic activ- 
ities of the region, including agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, commerce and 
transportation. The economic interde- 
pendence of the West Indies with other 
parts of the world, is shown upon ani- 
mated map background. One reel, 
sound, available for sale or rental] from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 


(Match Stick Cartooning) 


6 Instructional Films, based on the Visual 
Method originated by GENE BYRNES, 
creator of “Reg’lar Fellers.” Drawings and 
Commentary by FRED COOPER, former 
art editor of Life. 


Titles in Series are: 
MATCH STICK FIGURES 
ACTION i 
HEADS & EXPRESSIONS 
ANIMALS : 2 Reels 
HANDS FEET, CLOTHING, DRAPES uw Reels 
COMPOSITION & STORY ul Reel 
A valuable contribution to basic art training as 
well as fascinating and ing. In 16mm. Sound 
and Silent. Also Film Strips. Study Guides avail- 
able. For rental and sale. 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available for 
rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept HS—23 New York 19 
19 Sevth LaSalle St., 


4247 Piedmont Ave., 
302% Se. Harwood S$t., Dallas 1, Texas 


2 Reels 
owl Reel 
2 Reels 

















